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Modele 





L-52—HAND-BAG 
Size, 8x1014 in. Price, $12.00 
Size, 7x9 in. Price, $10.00 


“lin 
Fuchsia 
Design 


coin-purse. 


There is a Roycroft Shop | 





Leather-lined ELBERT HUBBARD 

Has inside Founded the Roycroft Shops, 1895. 

pocket and ’ ; os 2 
Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915. 


in St. Louis 





Modeled in 
Carnation 
Design 
Lined with 
o0oze-leather 
Fitted with 
mirror and 
change-purse 





L-57—HAND-BAG 
Size, 6°%4x714 inches. 


Price, $6.50 


Where vou will find a selection of beautiful, ar- 
listic, appropriate and appreciative gifts. The 
exquisitely wrought copper vases, flower holders, 
violet bowls, or the modeled leather mats and pil- 
lows are just the things to delight and attract 
the esthetic eye. 


Royveroit Hand Wrought goods excel in that they 
are unique, unusual, distinctive, out of the ordi- 
nary. Besides which they are useful and service- 
able. They have the habit of harmonizing per- 
fectly with your home environments, and adding 
a touch of culture, beauty and character. 














L-26 
MODELED LEATHER 
MEMORANDUM-CASE 


Price, 75 Cents 
Size, 2%x38% inches 












L-60—MUSIC-ROLL 

Size, open, 15x16 inches. 
Modeled Calf, $6.00. 

Modeled Cowhide (same. size) 


Height 
& inches. 








AND CRYSTAL 
VASE 


Make it a point to “drop in” for a few minutes 


or 


$4.00 


C-602 
MATCH-HOLDER 
WITH TRAY 
$2.00 


Height, 394% inches. 


a 





half hour to inspect “The Roycroft Shop” 


At 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
DRY GOODS CO. 






C-106 HAND-W ROUGHT § READING Height 
$2.00 COPPER LAMP. i 8S inches | 





VIOLET-BOWL ere 
C-206—$2.00 
COPPER CRYSTAL 


C-902—$20.00. Height, 15 inches. 
Openings of shade fitted with amber- 
toned mica behind a copper screen. 





Diameter, 4 


L-31—MODELED LEATHER 
BILL-BOOK 


Price, $5.00. 
Size, closed, 4x4 in; open, 4x8 in. 


Five pockets 








L-61—GLOVE-CASE OF MODELED CALF 
Closed, 5x13! Price, $15.00. 





inches. 


C-105 
$2.00 


inches. 


VASE 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
The Punishing of Pancho 

URSUING Pancho Villa and his bandits 
P for their raid into ‘l'exas and the slaugh- 
ter of Americans is not war. Lucky it 
isn’t. Our army is not prepared even for this 
job of little more than posse comitatus size. 
We have to give “rush” orders for munitions. 
Happily there’s no prospect that the punitive 
expedition will develop into war. Carranza’s 
demand for assurance of Mexican right to 
pursue marauders into our territory was only 
to save his face. Our Government properly 
conceded it, on sufficient precedent. Carranza 
now can say that Mexico is not wantonly 
invaded, and this will operate to prevent a 
concentration of all Mexican factions against 
Americans. Moreover, our concession to 
Carranza and our declaration that we are 
only going to do what Carranza cannot do— 
punish Villa—and then withdraw, will tend to 
convince the other Latin-American countries 
that we contemplate no aggression upon Mex- 
ico’s sovereignty. ‘The A B C alliance has 
no protest to make. ‘There seems to be no 
likelihood that there will be a general war 
between the “spigotties” and the “gringos.” 
Unfortunately, there is too much loose talk 
about German or Japanese intrigue behind the 
Villa raid. ‘The theory of this talk is that 
Germany wants to make us hold for our own 
use munitions now making for the Allies, 
and that Japan wants to get us busy with 
Mexico that the Philippines may be made a 
satrapy of Nippon. All far-fetched. Ger- 
many and Japan have other fish to fry just 
now. Villa is nothing but a robber chief 
whom Carranza cannot suppress. We can. 
By doing so, we will strengthen Carranza as 
First Chief and stabilize government under 
constitutional forms. Our proclamation ex- 
pressly repudiates intervention. We shall get 
out of Mexico when we have punished Villa. 
Nothing can keep us there but a general Mex- 
ican rally to Pancho, and that seems, now, 
improbable. But is it not ridiculous the way 
a great country like this has to worry and mill 
around and fuss and fume to get our armed 
forces and their supplies together for a little 
bit of ordinary police work? ‘This Villa inci- 
dent shows the necessity for preparedness. 
Even Mr. Bryan seems to admit that. Still, the 
incident should not be made the occasion of 

an epidemic of Kriegsmanice. 
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Secretary Houston for Vice-President 
You think that Missouri has only one pos- 

sibility for the vice-presidential nomination 
Governor Illiot WW. Major. ‘There is another. 
It, or he, is David Franklin Houston, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who does the silence for 
the Wilson Cabinet, while all the others do 
the talking. Norman Hapgood springs this 
candidacy in Harper’s Weekly. Mr. Hap- 
good is close to President Wilson. It was 
Mr. Hapgood who first publicly suggested Mr. 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis for associate justice 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Houston is ad- 
mittedly a splendid administrator of his de- 
partment, even though he does not proclaim 
it vociferously himself. He has not been 
written about as was Jerry Rusk or Norman 
J. Colman, but the agronomists of the nation 
know his value. Mr. Hapgood says: “It is 


no secret that on economic matters he has 
been the President’s most trusted adviser.” It 
is known to all fundamentally democratic 
economists that Secretary Houston’s econom- 
ics are about the same as those of Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. These 
two men have worked together and with the 
President. By their fruits they may be 
known. Secretary Houston knows the land 
question and its solution. He is in the Cab- 
inet on leave of absence from the presidency 
of Washington University, whither he came 
from Texas. It is not so generally known 
that he was considered for the presidency of 
Harvard, to which A. Lawrence Lowell was 
chosen. If he hadn’t been so much of a 
democrat he might have been selected as the 
successor to President Eliot. At mention of 
his name in connection with the vice-pres- 
idency, there arises naturally the objection that 
it would not do to have two college presidents 
on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Norman Hap- 
good says that one of them “has shown him- 
self a great President and the other a great 
Secretary,” since 1912, so the objection which 
might have been good then has now lost its 
force. “Besides, nobody has made much noise 
when two lawyers have been on the ticket.” 
Of course, Governor Major is a better politi- 
cian than David I'ranklin Houston, and pos- 
sibly more acceptable to Senators Stone and 
Reed of Missouri, but probably Mr. Houston 
is better known to the agriculturally interested 
people of the country at large than is Gov- 
ernor Major. Mr. Hapgood offers Secretary 
Houston to the consideration of thoughtful 
men who have reflected in certain recent crises 
“on the wickedness of having the Vice-Pres- 
idency filled casually, wearily or as political 
compromise.” Missourians will mull it over, 
even though the Democratic State Committee 
has unanimously indorsed Governor Major for 
the second place on the national ticket. It will 
do no harm to Missouri to learn how big a 
man is Mr. Houston in the affairs of this 
nation. 
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Do We Get That Salute? 

vin if our soldiers do go over into Mexico 
and capture Pancho Villa and kill him in due 
process of law, we shall not get that salute 
which Admiral Iletcher demanded of Victor- 
iano Huerta. What are we going to do about 
that salute we haven’t got? How do we man- 
age to get along without it? 
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Smoke Ordinances Constitutional 

We have an anti-smoke ordinance in St. 
louis. Some people think it is not enforced. 
It is, but only after offenders thereagainst 
have been warned twice or thrice. There are 
people who think the ordinance is unconstitu- 
tional. ‘They are wrong. My authority is 
Law Notes for March. Thus: “The enact- 
ment of an ordinance by the city of Des 
Moines, Iowa, providing that the emission of 
dense smoke in portions. of that city should 
constitute a public nuisance caused a laun- 
dry company to file a bill in the United States 
District Court, the purpose of which was to 
enjoin the enforcement of’ the ordinance as 
in violation of the due process and equal pro- 
tection provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The case reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States and is reported as North- 
western Laundry vs. City of Des Moines, 239 ° 
U. S. 486, it being held that the District Court 
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which dismissed the bill did right. The court, 
through Mr. Justice Day, said: ‘So far as the 
Federal Constitution is concerned, we have 
no doubt the State may by itself or through 
authorized municipalities declare the emission 
of dense smoke in cities or populous neigh- 
borhoods a nuisance and subject to restraint 
as such ; and that the harshness of such legisla- 
tion, or its effect upon business interests, short 
of a merely arbitrary enactment, are not valid 
constitutional objections. Nor is there any 
valid Federal constitutional objection in the 
fact that the regulation may require the dis- 
continuance of the use of property or subject 
the occupant to large expense in complying 
with the terms of the law or ordinance.’ ” ‘This 
ruling should put an end to the fight against 
smoke-abatement. Convictions under anti- 
smoke ordinances will stand. Smoke abate- 
ment is practicable. ‘here are furnaces that 
consume most of their smoke. ‘There is a 
way of “firing” to keep down smoke. ‘The 
men who have put in smoke-abating devices 
would not take them out. Smoke-consuming 
devices are being put in the specifications for 
all new manufacturing plants, Really, it seems 
that the matter of abolishing the smoke nui- 
sance is about at the stage now where the 
main work is going to be the suppression of 
smoke from dwelling-house chimneys. Already 
the authorities have succeeded in diminishing 
the smoke from the larger apartment houses. 
It is going to be hard—and probably a hard- 
ship to the objects of the smoke department’s 
attentions—to do away with the clouds from 
the houses and flats. But it will be done in 
time. 
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“Hang the Lawyers” 

A RATHER remarkable feature of present- 
day political discussion is the revival of an 
old cry against lawyers in government. It is 
echoed time and again in ordinary talk among 
people. Not at all uncommon is it to hear a 
man say that he will not vote for a lawyer 
for any office, the functions of which do not 
call specifically for trained legal knowledge. 
I remember that this opposition to lawyers 
was a plank in the Greenback platform, and, 
of course, we know that the first thing Jack 
Cade proposed to do was to “hang all the 
lawyers.” ‘here are too many lawyers in 
legislatures, but then there are lawyers and 
lawyers, and it won’t do to proscribe a pro- 
fession any more than to proscribe a race. 
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Between Lamm and Swanger 

Missouri Republicans are in a pre-primary 
mess. ‘There are two forthstanding aspirants 
for the gubernatorial nomination. Judge 
Lamm is too wet to be acceptable to the drys 
in the rural regions, including eighty dry 
counties. Mr. John Swanger is too dry to 
offer much prospect of polling the Republican 
vote in St Louis, Kansas City, Hannibal, Jop- 
lin, Springfield, Moberly and such_ places, 
where wetness is not only inoffensive, but 
popularly desirable. ‘The opposition to either 
on election day will be such as to render Re- 
publican victory improbable. Possibly before 
the primary is held it may strike a great many 
practical people that it would be a good thing 
to nominate some man not too conspicuously 
wet or dry, some person not aligned in the 
public mind either with the breweries or with 
the prohibitionists. ‘That’s why I am inclined 
to consider important the talk in certain quar- 
ters about nominating such a man as Mr. A. A. 
Speer, of Chamois, who has a fine record of 
ten years’ service in the Legislature and is now 
a splendid member of the Commission having 
charge of the erection of the State capitol. It 
may be a little late for a new man to get into 
the gubernatorial contest, but Mr. Speer is 
not a new man to the members of his party 
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and there is no doubt that his past perform- 
ance and his personality would make him a 
formidable contestant it he could be induced 
to enter the race. While the professional 
politicians are probably lined up either with 
Judge Lamm or Mr. Swanger, the people of 
the party do not appear convinced that either 
man is the man to win with. Mr. Speer is 
the kind of man who appeals to non-profes- 
sional politicians who are nevertheless not, in 
any invidious sense, amateurs. 
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“No, Thank Yow” 

AND now the Demon RKum’s flank is about 
to be turned by a new movement—the “No, 
Thank You, League.” It’s the opposite of 
the “Are You a Buffalo?” movement of a 
dozen or more years ago, which held that 
man blesséd who made two drinks come where 
one came before. The “No, Thank You, 
League” is a new form of the old Anti-Treat- 
ing Society. The evil of treating has been 
inveighed against often. It doesn’t exist to 
any extent in European countries. ‘There a 
man is offended if you offer to buy him a 
drink. Here the custom is universal. It is 
said to be encouraged by saloonkeepers in 
their own interest. Probably that is true. But 
treating prevails in clubs where there is no 
saloonman to boost the drinking game. It 
is undoubtedly true that many a man who 
goes into a saloon to get one drink, gets maybe 
as many as a dozen because of treating and 
being treated by his friends. Still, most men 
do not drink too much simply because other 
people pay for some of it. There are drunk- 
ards in plenty in countries where treating does 
not prevail. ‘lhe treating habit here is car- 
ried to absurd extremes very often, but it is 
dying out. Lottled beer in the homes, the 
growth of clubs, the attraction of the moving 
pictures, the automobile which isn’t safe in 
the hands of a souse, and the economic pres- 
sure of business conditions are killing the 
saloon. It is not the resort it was twenty 
years ago. ‘The plaint of men in the business 
is that patronage is falling off, and particularly 
that treating is falling off. ‘The “No, ‘Thank 
You, League,” which has “caught on” exten- 
sively in Sacramento, California, and has be- 
gun to spread Eastward, is in line with a gen- 
eral social condition. ‘The League is to have 
a button with the declinatory words blazoned 
thereon. All the members will wear it, so 
that no one will ask them to “have something.” 
Maybe the scheme will work, but I don't 
know. I recall the time when there was a 
much stronger movement against the Liquor 
Devil—when the girls used to sing, “The Lips 


‘that Touch Liquor Shall Never Touch Mine.” 


But the movement didn’t put an end either 
to drinking or to love-making. Of course, 
treating is a senseless custom, but so is kissing, 
when you think about it. This ‘No, Thank 
You” business is likely to take on some 
aspects of smugness, something of the “unco 
guid” and “holier-than-thou.” “Don’t you 
dare ask me to take a drink, you wicked man,”’ 
and that sort of thing. Not many men them- 
selves inclined to treat will wear the button. 
However, the movement will probably have its 
run for a while. It is doubtful, though, if 
wearing the button will have much effect upon 
the man who cannot decline a drink without 
brass-banding his heroic self-control and sub- 
lime renunciation. ‘There’s something to be 
said for the spirit of treating, for its spon- 
taneous good-fellowship which throws off 
those inhibitions which would operate to keep 
men frostily apart. If a fellow doesn’t want 
to drink beer or booze when he’s asked, he 
need not do so. He doesn’t lose caste by 
declining. But say he flaunts one of those 
buttons before a man who wants to “buy,” 
what will happen? The buyer will go about 


to get “victims” who don’t wear the button 
and for them buy desperately. For my part, | 
don’t know but what the silly American habit 
of regalia button-wearing is a thing to be 
discouraged as much as treating or being 
treated. Darkeep’, make mine—grape juice! 
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An Echo of an Old Fight 

1 FIND in the San Francisco Argonaut an 
editorial note on a subject which a very few 
years ago Was the inspiration of a great storm 
of journalistic and oratorical thunder, I 
have not seen the item the drgonaut comments 
upon in any daily newspaper. It is about a 
decision handed down two weeks ago by the 
National Supreme Court. “One Vernon W. 
Platt, State Bank Examiner for the State of 
Idaho, discovered that the Boise State Bank 
Was insolvent, but hearkening to the pleas 
of the bank officials for time in which to 
recover, kept silent and took no action. Sub- 
sequently the bank was compelled to close 
its doors. Suit thereupon was brought against 
Platt and his bondsmen to recover some 
$30,000 deposited by a number of depositors 
between the time Platt discovered the insol- 
vency and the closing of the bank. ‘The case 
came up to the Supreme Court for a ruling 
on the point of whether such an action would 
lie against a state bank examiner under those 
circumstances. ‘The Supreme Court held that 
it would lie and that recovery can be had 
from him and his bondsmen.” ‘This, says the 
Argonaut, is little, if any, short of establishing 
a state guaranty of deposits in state banks, 
where that state possesses, as most states do, 
an office for the supervision of state-chartered 
banks. Do you remember what a paramount 
issue was the State guarantee of bank de- 
posits? How Oklahoma started off with it? 
How Mr. Bryan and some others of us “got 
all het up over it?” If the Supreme Court 
decision referred to had been rendered while 
that proposal was subject to debate, what a 
vindication it would have been for the pro- 
ponents of the measure! And now it is, as 
an issue, dead as the tunes of yesterday. 
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The Movies Need Criticism 

I HAVE been going around to some picture 
shows, latterly. Broadly speaking, the picture 
shows are getting bad. ‘They are not as good 
as they were five years ago, though they are 
more pretentious. There’s a lot of talk about 
the need for a moral censorship of the films. 
That’s bosh. ‘The public will do the moral 
censoring, all right. What the movie films 
need is criticism. They should get it good 
and hard, straight from the shoulder. All they 
get now from the big daily papers is indis- 
criminate boosting. I think that more and 
more drama films are protracted bores. I 
know they spoil the novels, that I have read, 
from which they are made. I saw Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” hideously butchered once, And De 
Wolf Hopper in “Don Quixote” was a crime. 
The film is made out of that famous longueur 
in the masterpiece, the tale of Cardenio. ‘The 
film is more tiresome than the tale. Someone 
has told me that the only real movie successes 
are the comedic things; that no drama has yet 
been done satisfactorily. So long as the movies 
are not criticised, so long will the film men 
turn out anything that can possibly “get by.” 
Maybe the movie men are doing the best they 
can. Probably they are. But criticism would 
make them do better. The newspapers criticise 
baseball management and playing. Why should 
they not do the same to the moving pictures? 
I am not a movie fan, but I hear a great deal 
of complaint from people who are such, to 
the effect that there are too many films pre- 
sented which are, to put it plainly, dull. While 
we must not expect too much of the movie, 
which is rather new as yet, there’s nothing 
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wrong about expecting their best. It is my 
impression that the movie magnates are trying 
to do too much in too great haste. They are 
filming everything that has been advertised, 
without regard to fitness for such treatment. 
They cannot, apparently, do drama. ‘They do 
big things in spectacular—like “The Birth of a 
Nation” and some other pieces, but they have 
not mastered the play proper. Dramatic crit- 
icism of films, with due regard, of course, for 
the limitations of the medium, would be sal- 
utary for the moving picture business. I 
think the movies are getting into ruts of con- 
ventionality. ‘They are too young, too new for 
that. Criticism will jolt them out of their ten- 
dency to monotony of effect. 
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Hadley of Missouri, at Chicago 

Irv former Governor Hadley of Missouri 
goes to the Republican convention at Chicago 
and appears with anything like the effective- 
ness which characterized his floor-leadership 
for Roosevelt in the convention of 1912, that 
may happen which would have happened then 
had he not declined to assist Fate in making 
him the compromise nominee. ‘The conven- 
tion will remember the clean-cut Missourian 
of four years ago, not alone for what he did 
on that memorable occasion, but for what he 
did not do then and later. Hadley is as avail- 
able as Hughes or anyone else that has been 
named. It looks like Hughes now, but that is 
because Hughes seems probably acceptable to 
Roosevelt and to many of those who oppose 
Roosevelt. It must not be forgot that though 
Hadley did not bolt ‘Tfaft, he did not fail to 
do all for Roosevelt that he engaged to do. 
Ife never pledged himself to desert the “reg- 
ulars.” Those who think that Herbert Spen- 
cer Hadley of Missouri is not a strong Re- 
publican presidential possibility this year, have 
another think coming. He could have won 
his party’s nomination for the Senate, hands 
down. His withdrawal from the race because 
of poor health saves him for probably greater 
things. The West is not going to permit the 
presidential nomination to go to the East by 
default. Hadley represents the West better 
than any man now in the field on any issue. 
All the forces that want to defeat Wilson know 
they cannot do it by splitting the opposition, 
If there is to be a compromise to that end be- 
tween Roosevelt and those who oppose him, 
Hadley appears to present a better basis for 
such a union than any man named so far, ex- 
cept, as many people suppose, Hughes. But a 
good deal of the strength of Hughes is some- 
what negative. Very little is known about 
Hughes, except that he exposed insurance cor- 
ruption. He was not exactly a distinguished 
Governor of New York. He has not set the 
world agog as a member of the Supreme 
Court. Indeed, to do him justice, he is not 
disposed to spectacularity and he is probably 
sincere in saying he does not seek the presiden- 
tial nomination. Hadley has done things as 
Governor of Missouri. He it was who brought 
about the dissolution of Standard Oil. He 
Was progressive in his dealings with the rail- 
roads. And the country saw his adroitness 
and aplomb in the 1912 convention. He was 
the one new man who came out of that gather- 
ing with a reputation. I do not believe that 
Roosevelt “has it in for’ Hadley. There is 
no evidence to that effect, that I know of. And 
Iladley nailed the lie about Roosevelt’s up- 
braiding him, shortly after the 1912 conven- 
tion’s adjournment. ‘The Missouri delegation 
to Chicago this year may put one of its mem- 
bers at the kead of the national ticket. ‘“Un- 
instructed delegations” from so many of the 
states mean that the party is prepared to let 
the convention name the ticket and in the bal- 
ancing of candidatorial values by those unin- 
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structed delegates the merits of Hadley will 
not be ignored. If Roosevelt cannot “make” 
the place in the circumstances and should be 
willing to consider any man to heal the breach 
between his faction and the other, he at least 
will not refuse to consider Hadley, who repre- 
sents the Roosevelt principles. There’s a splen- 
did chance for Hadley to come in between 
Roosevelt, Cummins, Hughes, Sherman, La 
Follette and others—especially if he gets an- 
other opportunity on the floor of the conven- 
tion. If his health is good he will be in the 
running and in it strong. Good health to him! 
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Women in Chicago Primaries 


Is it true that the women do not care for the 
ballot when and where they have it? Let us 
see. Here are some figures from the recent 
primaries for the nomination of aldermen in 
Chicago. Out of a total registration of 702,- 
489 but 266,632 votes were cast. ‘The Demo- 
cratic vote was 136,771, of which men cast 
97,626, and women 39,145. The Republican 
vote was 129,861, of which men cast 87,885 
and women 41,976. One man’s nomination 
was due entirely to the votes of women. When 
over eighty thousand women vote at a primary 
no one can say that women do not want the 
vote. Eighty thousand of them plainly want 
it. And those who want the vote, whether as 
a right or a privilege, should have it. Some- 
what less than one-third of the total vote cast 
is not such a conclusive demonstration of fem- 
inine apathy. 
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A Note on an Able Article 

Tat is a fine article by Mr. Tyrrell Wil- 
liams, “The Open Door for Immigrants,” 
printed to the right of here in this issue of 
the Mirror. It is timely, for the fight against 
immigration is being intensified by the pros- 
pect of a great influx of people from Europe 
after the war. I am heartily with Mr. Wil- 
liams, but I can see where and how and why 
the movement to keep out foreigners is going 
to grow stronger with each year. The workers 
oppose admission of immigrants because they 
know that the newcomers threaten their jobs. 
Labor fears the immigrants will lower the la- 
bor market and depress wages. And Labor is 
right. But the remedy is not to keep out the 
immigrants. It is to abolish dear land. By 
making land free to occupancy there will be 
jobs in plenty for all who are here and for all 
who may come. ‘There will not be any need 
for an exclusion law. ‘This country is not 
overcrowded, but this country is engrossed 
and forestalled by relatively a few people. The 
land is crowded into an ownership minority. 
The many are fenced out. The fenced-out 
don’t want others to come here and compete 
for the right to get within the fence and pay 
the owners for the right to work on the en- 
closed land. With land opportunity free, this 
country can give work and wealth to all who 
come. ‘Tax out of land its rent, its speculative 
value and there will be no lack of land. ‘There 
will be no latk of jobs. Until this is done, the 
people here, whose jobs are precarious, will 
fight for the exclusion of foreigners. And 
though they get drastic exclusion laws, jobs 
will grow scarcer and wages will go down. 
The open door for immigrants is the abolition 
of land monopoly. ‘That is also the open door 
of hope for the workers who are already here. 
In connection with Mr. Tyrrell Williams’ able 
presentation of his subject, all students of the 
immigration question should read the address 
of Mr. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, before the Hebrew Sheltering Arms in 
New York City, printed in the Public, of Chi- 
cago, March 11th, 1916, and entitled, “Im- 
migration and Land Monopoly.” There is an 
anecdote in Mr. Post’s address which explains 
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the race question in all its aspects, from exclu- 
sion of immigrants to the war in’ Europe and 
the chaos in Mexico. Here is the story: “Once 
I had occasion to talk to a man in Texas, an 
old-time slave owner, and in our conversation 
I asked him to tell me about the race question 
down there. He answered, ‘I will tell you 
about the race question in a few words. When 
the white man owned the “nigger,” there was 
no race question; if the “nigger” owned the 
white man, there would be no race question; 
but when the “nigger” and the white man both 
want the same job at the same time, then there 
is a race question.’” ‘The war in Europe is a 
job question. So is the chaos in Mexico. And 
the job question is the land question in its 
acutest form. ‘That is what is behind “the 
struggle for markets,” and the demand for “a 
place in the sun” when, if the people had free 
access to the land at home there would be jobs 
for all the men who are now butchering their 
brothers all around the world. 
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The Theatrical Stock Company 

Last week’s Mirror contained an article 

applauding the renaissance here of the old 
theatrical stock company, under the title, 
‘Back to the Spoken Play.” I learn from the 
New York Sun that “the success of Miss 
Grace George in conducting a so-called ‘stock’ 
company has been a notable incident of the 
closing theatrical season.” ‘This coincides with 
the success of the Park Players in this city. 
‘The Sun says that the stock system “sup- 
posed in many ways to embody all the best 
traditions of the older days of the theater went 
out of existence a score or more of years ago” 
and was supposed to have gone for good, but 
“its restoration has been regarded by many as 
a most artistic influence for the stage. Of 
course, a new generation of actors cannot be 
trained in one theater. But the good example 
and the popular success of this enterprise are 
expected to encourage others.” The Sun 
doubts if the other theaters in New York will 
engage their actors for the season and says 
that probably the interesting and successful 
experiment of Miss George will not be copied 
extensively. “It is in the first place too much 
trouble. Managers with companies acting a 
repertoire must be inspired by the greatest 
artistic enthusiasm to keep up such constant 
rehearsals as a playhouse of this kind requires. 
The system of long runs and a company for 
every new production is the result of a devel- 
opment that came about naturally in the evolu- 
tion of the theater of the day. So probably 
that system will survive. 3ut the training 
which used to make skillful and experienced 
actors may still be missing.” 

This is interesting, but are the long runs to 
continue? From present indications, no. But 
suppose they do, in New York. The long runs 
in Gotham are due to the changing transient 
population. The theater does not exist for 
New York alone. That the Syndicate thinks 
it does is one of the chief causes of the 
theater’s present desperate straits. And actors 
engaged for a season could carry a_ play 
through a run just as well as actors engaged 
for a particular play. If managers are going 
to avoid the stock company because it is ‘too 
much trouble,” they will find that other man- 
agers will take the trouble. And maangers 
who haven’t enthusiasm for whatever may be 
necessary to attract people to the theater, will 
not have any theaters to manage. Stock com- 
panies in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and such places will draw 
on the best actors there are. Actors like steady 
jobs as well as other people. ‘They like to 
have their own public. They can make a pub- 
lic by good work in any of our larger cities. 
And repertoire will make them all-round 
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actors. They will not be held to one 
particular kind of role. The best of them 
will work themselves up to being stars 
and travel from city to city, and with theater 
admission cheapened, there will be larger audi- 
ences, bigger steady receipts and better pay. 
The stock company is the hope of those who 
would make ot themselves “skillful and ex- 
perienced actors.” It is in the trying for long 
runs that New York managers lose money. 
They put their money into other things than 
acting. “The public seems to demand more and 
better acting and less scenery, Actors them- 
selves say that acting is on the decline. The 
long run idea seems to be a sort of supersti- 
tion. ‘The Syndicate clings to it not for the 
sake of the drama, but for the perpetuation 
of the syndicate system. It is probable that 
concern for the existing grip upon the theater 
is responsible for the lack of good plays. A play 
is not considered unless it seems to be a play 
that will fit some favorite of the Syndicate 
and, moreover, its appeal is always calculated 
ou the basis of the taste of the transients in 
Gotham who will go to see anything in order 
to kill time. 

Ilowever, Miss George’s success with her 
company proves that ‘stock’? does not spell 
failure. After the late exceedingly lean years 
in the theater in New York and elsewhere, any 
such example cannot fail to find followers. If 
Miss George can do this, others will try it. 
Surely good repertoires of old and approved 
plays promise as much success as new plays 
that hardly get through a season before they 
are discarded. Repertoire need not mean the 
banning of new plays, ‘There would be room 
for long runs and companies especially en- 
gaged for new productions. Lut there would 
be a higher average of dramatic and mimetic 
merit in more theaters, under a new develop- 
ment of the stock system. What a good thing 
it would be for good actors if every metro- 
politan city in the country had a good stock 
company! low it would lessen the competi- 
tion among actors in New York and better 
actors’ pay everywhere! Lut the first thing 
the managers must do is to reduce the price of 
admission to the theater. ‘lhe two dollar 
tariff is prohibitive. 
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l’ederal Charters and Railroad Wages 
Apropos the impending nation-wide strike 
of railroad men comes the proposal that the 
government shall regulate wages as it regu- 
lates rates. It comes from the apologists of 
the railroads. “It listens well,” to use a pop- 
ular locution. Lut let someone in the govern- 


ment seriously try it. What a roar there would _ 


be! It won’t do. Rates are regulated be- 
cause public rights are part of the equipment 
of railroads. Railroads are run on grants of 
rights of way and other lands. ‘The govern- 
ment or the people own those lands. The gov- 
ernment does not own men. ‘They are free 
agents. We may have minimum wage laws on 
the basis of public health, safety and morals, 
but not fixed wage scales, except by contract 
between employer and employed. ‘There is an 
agitation in favor of Federal charters for in- 
terstate railroads, in order to escape confusing 
and conflicting regulation by the states under 
state charters and by the Federal government 
as well. To this we shall come probably in 
the not distant future. ‘The multiple jurisdic- 
tions over railroads are unquestionably evil. 
One control seems to be imperatively ‘neces- 
sary, and there is not much doubt of the par- 
amountcy of Federal jurisdiction. ‘The intra- 
state transactions of interstate carriers can be 
controlled by Congress. ‘The New York Sun 
quotes Supreme Court Justice Hughes in sup- 
port of the doctrine that state regulation is 
limitable by a constitutional power of Congress 
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with respect to interstate commerce and its 
instruments. ‘lhe outcry is for complete and 
exclusive I*ederal jurisdiction over all common 
carriers now regulated under the Interstate 
Commerce act. Mr. Otto Kahn’s plea for this 
was summarized in these columns some weeks 
ago, and a very effective plea it was and is. 
‘Lhere’s no escaping the thing as the ultimate of 
regulation, short of public ownership. — But 
lederal charters for railroads could not fix 
wages, simply because they cannot make fix- 
tures of men. We have passed from status to 
contract and there’s no going back. The gov- 
ernment may establish wages for its own em- 
ployes, but even that is subject to popular will 
in the long run. In the regulation of rates 
there is an ultimate effect upon wages, of 
course, but the trouble is that the making of 
rates is complicated by the capitalization of the 
public’s property in the possession of the roads. 
The railroads want the public to pay rates and 
at the same time provide the rights of way and 
other land grants. Rates are charged not 
alone for service but for the use otf public 
property in the service. ‘The demand that the 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be enlarged to give it regulative jurisdic- 
tion over all the railroads is not unreasonable 
until it comes to regulation of wages. ‘That 
no government has ever been able to do, ex- 
cept, perhaps, temporarily, under extraor- 
dinary conditions in stress of war. ‘lhe best 
that can possibly be done is to make the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or some other 
agency of government an instrument for the 
arbitration of questions of hours and wages 
between the transportation corporations and 
their employes. 
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The Open Door for Immigrants 


By Tyrrell Williams 
iG 


HAT is meant by the open door? The 

WV term should be interpreted in a reasonable 

way. We have on our statute books laws 
which prevent the reception into our country of 
persons from foreign countries who are suffering 
from contagious diseases, or who have been con- 
victed of crimes involving moral turpitude, or who 
are certain to become paupers. Are these laws 
inconsistent with the policy of the open docr? 
Surely no one will say so. The United States is a 
nation, not a sewer. The term “open door’ in- 
dicates simply the traditional policy of the United 
States in the matter of immigration. What is the 
traditional policy of the United States in the mat- 
ter of immigration? That is a question of history. 
It cannot be answered by merely quoting a few 
words from this man who rotted in his grave a 
hundred years ago, or from that man who rotted 
in his grave fifty years ago. The question could 
not be answered with certainty even if we were 
quite certain as to what went on in the conscious- 
ness of all dead Americans when they had any con- 
sciousness at all. Questions of history are ques- 
tions which involve not only verbal utterances, not 
only conscious thoughts, not only grandstand plays, 
but the strong sweeps and tendencies of humanity 
when considered in connection with races and con- 
tinents, civilizations and nationalities, economic con- 
flicts and social institutions. We cannot under- 
stand the traditional attitude of the United States 
toward immigration without first considering two 
big facts of human experience. 

The first big fact is the fact of American civiliza- 
tion. The second big fact is the fact of European 
civilization. Sometimes it is proper to emphasize 
factors of differences between American civilization 
and European civilization. But still more em- 
phatically is it true that one cannot get the begin- 
ning of a glimmering conception of American civil- 
ization without appreciating the many factors of 


resemblance between American civilization and 
European civilization. Suppose the proverbial visitor 
from Mars, alertly intelligent but without any knowl- 
edge of this old earth of ours, came to you asking 
the question: “What is American civilization ?” 
Would you undertake to answer his question with- 
out first telling him a great deal about Ituropean 
civilization? American civilization is European 
civilization, with a little something taken away and 
a little something added. When we say that the 
traditional policy of the United States on the subject 
of immigration is the policy of the open door, what 
do we mean? We mean simply that the door is 
open to the people of Europe. We do not mean any- 
thing more than that. We do not mean that the 
door is open to the people of Asia or to the people 
of Africa. If individuals from Africa or Asia are 
willing first to become Europeans in their character 
of civilization, then we may consider a welcome 
to them, but not otherwise. America’s welcome to 
the world has never been any kind of a welcome 
except in so far as the world has been willing to 
enter America through the vestibule of Europe. 

In other generations there doubtless have been a 
few sentimental and idealistic Americans who have 
had another idéa about the open door, and they have 
blithely quoted a few hasty phrases from the 
Declaration of Independence, or the Burlingame 
Treaty with China—now happily abrogated. There 
are perhaps a few such idealists in the country 
to-day. But this question of history is not to be 
decided by the enthusiasm of a few individuals, 
or the rhetorical language in a handful of docu- 
ments, This question of history, like all questions 
of history, is a question of fact, a question of ac- 
tion, a question of men and women and children 
who live and move and have their being. Nothing 
is more ridiculous than to suppose that as a matter 
of fact the United States as a nation with its own 
civilization and culture, has ever welcomed the 
world except in so far as the world has conformed 
to the fundamentals of Europeanism. We killed 
off the Indians. Why? Because they were not 
Europeans. We enslaved the Africans and still hold 
them in guasi-bondage. Why? Because they are 
not Europeans. We have excluded the Chinese by 
law. Why? Because they are not Europeans. We 
are ready to fight for the principle that we have a 
right to exclude the Japanese and Hindus simply 
because they are not Europeans and are not willing 
to adopt Europeanism. 

The traditional policy of the United States on the 
question of immigration is a policy which excludes 
not only men suffering from small-pox and women 
who are prostitutes, but also men who wear pig- 
tails and women who worship idols. On the other 
hand the traditional policy of the United States is 
a policy of welcome to all persons of any nationality 
whatsoever who can truthfully say: “We are Euro- 
peans.” That is the policy of the open door. That 
has always been our policy since we became a nation. 
That is our policy to-day. Will it continue to be 
our policy? That is a live question. On the nega- 
tive side the question is settled: We are not 
going to admit the Hottentots of Africa or the 
Coolies of Asia. But how about the positive side 
of the question? Shall we continue to admit Euro- 
peans as before? Or shall we put up the bars, in 
the form of a literacy test, perhaps? That is the 
question more narrowly. 





II. 

There are many arguments urged by the restric- 
tionists of to-day. One is based upon numbers. 
“A million immigrants a year are too many,” they 
say. “We can’t absorb them.” Why can’t we? 
In 1850 the official population of the United States 
was 23,191,876. In 1854 the number of immigrants 
was 428,000, The immigration of 1854 was more 
numerous compared with the population of 1854 
than the immigration of any one year of the twen- 
tieth century compared with the population of the 
country in that year. The percentage of increase of 
foreign born in the decade between 1850-1860 was 
84 per cent. The percentage of increase between 
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1900-1910 was only 30 per cent. Between 1890 and 
1900 it was only 11 per cent. Sixty years ago there 
was little or no intelligent and systematic work 
done for the immigrants. To-day the activities car- 
ried on by our schools, our churches, our immigra- 
tion societies, our social settlements, our govern- 
mental departments of agriculture and labor, are— 
not beyond criticism, but—of vast influence in the 
heartening process of Americanizing the immigrants. 

The argument based on numbers is found on 

examination to be rather futile. 
Dit: 

There is another argument much stressed in recent 
years. It was urged in the report of the United 
States Immigration Commission a few years ago. 
The argument is based upon the difference in the 
national origins of the so-called “old” immigration 
and the so-called “new” immigration. It is assumed 
that the immigration from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and Scandinavia is desirable, while that 
from Southern and Eastern Europe is undesirable. 
IXverybody must admit that this is a mere assump- 
tion. It cannot be proved. The old immigration 
can be judged as a thing of the past. The new 
immigration is a thing of the present and therefore 
cannot be judged by the same tests. One thing is 
certain. On this question of the desirability of 
immigrants we cannot rely upon the assumptions 
of native-born Americans—no matter how patriotic 
or wise or relined or wealthy or well educated or 
thoroughly qualified to join the order of the Sons 
of the Colonial Wars, or the order of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, or the order of the 
Descendants of Drunken Fur Traders Scalped by 
Indians. There always have been Americans who 
were afraid of Colonial Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts put himself on record 
as afraid of the of his day. After the 
Revolution many of the native Americans were 
terribly afraid of the British immigrants of that 
time. The stupid and nation-wide hostility to the 
Irish of a few decades later is a matter of history 
and amusement. In St. Louis it is unnecessary to 
speak of the enmity and lack of appreciation on 
the part of native Americans for the Germans who 


foreigners. 


‘ ,’ 


‘strangers’ 


came here in such large numbers in the fifties and 
sixties. That Presbyterian minister was a native of 
Tennessee who, on the day after the capture of 
Camp Jackson, prayed Almighty God to deliver him 
and his congregation from “death, the devil and the 
Dutch.” A few years ago we used to laugh at 
absurd stories about “Ole Oleson of Minnesota.” 
To-day the most influential man in the Northwest 
is a native of Sweden. 

The restrictionists of the present time do not 
dare to criticise the British, Irish, German and 
Norse elements in American society. If they did 
they would be laughed to scorn. So they pick on 
the Latin, the Hellenic and the Slavic elements. 
What reason have we for assuming that the people 
of Eastern and Southern Europe will not repeat 
the history of the earlier immigrants? Take the 
Russians—whether Jewish or Christian. No people 
in recent decades have made greater progress in 
a material way, or in an artistic way, than the 
people of Russia. If they can ‘do so well when 
handicapped by their government, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that they will do at least as well in the 
United States? Persons who do not know the true 
character of the new immigration are the ones 
who condemn it. Men like Peter Roberts and 
women like Grace Abbott, who have made a first- 


‘hand study of the new immigration, are enthusiastic 


Talk confidentially with native-born 


in its praise. 
Serbian 


American women who are working for 
relief and they will tell you that the Serbians in 
this country are superior to the Germans. At any 
rate that is what some of them have told me, and 
they have offered to prove it by taking me into 
the homes of Serbian-Americans here in St. Louis. 
The personal touch creates the admiration. 
IV. 
There is another argument in favor of restriction 
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which at first seems rather convincing. It is based 
upon the alleged fact that immigration makes more 
precarious the industrial position of native labor. 
There is some plausibility here. Labor is a com- 
modity. Its price is regulated by supply and demand. 
The greater the supply, the lower the price. Aliens 
compete with natives. All suffer. But in this 
argument there is an assumption. The assumption 
is that the demand is constant and of a kind that 
must be satisfied at any cost. Laborers are them- 
selves consumers. In proportion to their incomes 
they are the greatest consumers in every community. 
Immigrant laborers and their families are them- 
selves a part of our consuming nation and help 
to create the demand for labor. If we did not 
have any foreign laborers in the United States 
we would not have so much labor, to be sure. But 
neither would we have so much demand for labor. 
Furthermore, if the employers had to pay more for 
labor, the margin of profit would of course be 
narrowed, and in some instances narrowed to such 
an extent that all profit would disappear and the 
producing industry in this country would cease— 
to be succeeded by importations. 


In no country of the world is the wage rate of 
labor so high, or the standard of living so high, 
as in the United States. In no country of the 
world is European immigration so free from re- 
strictions as in the United States. How can both 
of these statements be true, if the tendency of 
immigration is to lower the wages of industrial 
workers? 


Australia in proportion to its population has more 
unemployment than the United States. It is a newer 
It has strict rules of 
If restric- 


and less developed country. 
exclusion in the matter of immigration. 
tion of immigration can reduce unemployment in the 
United States, why does it not work that way in 


Australia? That is a fair question, 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century the 
rate of immigration to this country was extremely 
low. In the first decade of the twentieth century 
the rate of immigration was extremely high. There 
was far more unemployment between 1890 and 1900 
than there was between I900 and 1910. How do 
restrictionists explain this? The rest of us explain 
it by saying that unemployment and a low rate of 
immigration are both results of the same cause. 

Of course there are terrible conditions in the in- 
dustrial state of our country. But is it reasonable 
to blame immigration for these conditions? Is the 
open door responsible for the fact that the United 
States Steel Corporation, in those backward states 
where the laws permit, employs men twelve hours 
a day, seven days in the week? The problems of 
unemployment in the United States, as Mr. Charles 
Nagel, when Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
so clearly showed in one of his official documents, 
are not so much problems of immigration as prob- 
lems of distributing the unskilled but essential labor 
of our country—whether native or foreign. At the 
very time when there is unemployment at one place 
and in one industry, there is an unfulfilled demand 
for labor at another place and in another industry. 
The present administration at Washington has 
shown an admirable appreciation of the truth in 
establishing the Federal Employment Bureau— 
under the Immigration Service to be sure, but work- 
ing diligently and successfully among natives as 
well as foreigners, and working nowhere more 
efficiently than here in St. Louis under the super- 
vision of Mr. James R. Dunn, whose district com- 
prises four states. 


V. 
stop thinking 
some attention 


No thoughtful American should 
about immigration without giving 
to the constructive, germinating, evolutionary phase 
Two suggestions will be made. 


of immigration. 
The second is 


The first is a biological suggestion. 
a political suggestion. 
The biological suggestion can be briefly stated. 
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Within reasonable limits cross-breeding is a good 
thing for human beings, as for all other animals. 
The upper class in Europe—the land owners, the 
mercantile and professional families—for many cen- 
turies, indeed ever since the days of the Roman 
Empire, have indulged in international marriages 
on a large scale. Unquestionably this has been a 
good thing for the classes and the nations con- 
cerned. This healthy and_ beneficial biological 
privilege has been denied to the peasants and work- 
ing classes. Here in the United States for the first 
time on a large scale in the history of European 
civilization, natural selection can operate in the 
ranks of the poor as well as in the ranks of the 
rich, unhampered by the limitations of a_ petty 
and purely geographical parochialism. Is not this 
a good thing for our country? The political sug- 
gestion has nothing to do with mere forms of gov- 
ernment or flattery of institutions. The most 
notable feature of the United States is not its 
democratic government or its written constitution. 
The most notable feature of the United States 
is its approximate realization of a dream—a FEuro- 
pean dream—a European dream of the eighteenth 
century. In Europe to-day under the clouds of 
war there is no longer even the memory of a shadow 
of that dream. In the United States the dream has 
come true, and is realized in the everyday lives of 
men, women, children laughing in the sunshine. 
What was that dream of Europe in the eighteenth 
century—now in Europe forgotten utterly, but in 
America remembered and more than remembered? 
The dream was this. Men and women of European 
civilization are not many peoples but are one people, 
and can live together in peace under one system 
of law. That was the dream of Europe in the 
eighteenth century. That was the vision, dimly 
perceived perhaps, of Rousseau with his “natural 
law” and Mansfield with his “law merchant.” Was 
this such a crazy dream after all? Was it not the 
natural result of a cosmopolitan way of thinking 
discovered by the great lawyers of the Roman 
Empire, and treasured throughout the Middle Ages 
by the clergy of the Catholic Church? The French 
Revolution was a futile and hideously mistaken 
effort to realize this dream. In America the dream 
is realized. But would the dream be realized if we 
had adopted a narrowly nationalistic attitude, after 
the manner of the governments but not the people 
of Europe? The greatest asset we as a nation have 
is our power to transcend the lines of nationalism 
as the term is understood in Europe. We can never 
sufficiently praise the colonial founders of our 
government for dreaming their dream of super- 
nationalism. But after all they never realized the 
dream. They merely dreamed it. The dream never 
came true until we received and absorbed the vast 
flood of continental immigration in the nineteenth 
century. The dream never came true until the 
Supreme Court of the United States was able to 
use such language as the following, from the lead- 
ing case of Hurtado y. California, decided in 1884: 


“The Constitution of the United States was 
ordained, it is true, by the descendents of Eng- 
lishmen who inherited the traditions of Eng- 
lish law and history; but it was made for an 
undefined and expanding future, and for a 
people gathered and to be gathered from many 
nations and of many tongues. And while we 
take just pride in the principles and institutions 
of the common law, we are not to forget that 
in lands where other systems of jurisprudence 
prevail, the ideas and processes of civil justice 
are not unknown. Due process of law, in spite 
of the absolutism of continental governments, 
is not alien to that code which survived the 
Roman Empire as the foundation of modern 
civilization in Europe, and which gave us that 
fundamental maxim of distributive Justice— 
suum cuique tribucre.” 


Perhaps some day the peoplé of Europe will learn 
from us the lesson of that great dream of super- 
nationalism which their ancestors taught to our 
ancestors, and then the debt of America to Europe 


will be paid. er 
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Strophes from Styxside 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


AN EGOTIST 
By Yorick 


ERE I lie, 
At last I am constrained 
To admit it. 


Will my dust mingle 

With the powdery essence 
Of weaker mortals, 

Or will my sandy carcass 
Disintegrate and blend 

With the hard grit 

Of Heroes? 

Oh! cursed doubt! 

- 

Who in life anticipated 
With complacency 

A niche in Vallhalla, 

Am now consumed with fear 
Lest my corrupted clay 

Be mixed with the yellow mud 
Of Mollycoddles. 


Oh! Death, this is thy Sting! 
Oh! Grave, this is thy Victory! 
That I, the mighty Theodore 
Who sundered a Continent 
And split 

The Grand Old Party, 

Should be tortured thus. 


= 

Who busted bronchos 

And threatened to bust 
Trusts, 

= 

The crafty Naturalist 
Who discovered in the litter 
Of an Elephant 

And a Donkey 

That freakish creature, 
The Bull Moose, 

= 

The Bogie Man 

Who ran amuck 

Along the frontiers of civilization, 
Now tremble on the brink 
Of oblivion. 


sut— 

Though all the powers of Darkness 
Engulf me 

I 

Will not be eliminated 

From your cosmos. 

Under the imaginary bludgeonings 
Of my Big Stick— 

You must shudder eternally. 

My terrifying Vocabulary 

Will disturb your dreams. 

At every discussion of the Birth Rate 
You will breathe my name. 

Wild beasts, wild flowers, 

Wild men 

Will all recall me 

To your vision. 

With every third cup of coffee 
Millions will anake. 

As you drift inevitably 

Down life’s River of Doubt 

My be-spectacled optics 

Will peer at you from the jungle 
And I will haunt you 

Forever 

With my Transcend— 

Dental 


Smile, 
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My Son 


By H. B. Kennon 


“I was wandering about the apartments 
of Fontainebleau one day, when 1 saw some 
ten or twelve women coming towards me. 
They walked so badly, leaning forward, as 
though at each step they must fall on their 
faces, that my curiosity was aroused. _ I 
asked who they were, and was told they 
were the queen’s ladies in waiting, and 
that they walked in that manner because 
the heels of their shoes were six inches 
high. I followed them into a superb room, 
where several courtiers were assembled 
round an immense table, on which a place 
was laid for one person only. In a few 
moments the Queen of France came in. 
Her Majesty began to eat, keeping her eyes 
on her plate; by and by, finding a dish to 
her taste, she asked for a second helping. 

“'*M. de Lowendal,’ she said. 

“A superb-looking man advanced, and 
made a low bow. 

‘* ‘Madame?”’ 

“I think that this is fricassed chicken?’ 

“‘T also am of that opinion, madame.’ 

“After this remark, made in all gravity, 
the marshal stepped backwards, and the 
queen continued to eat in silence. I was 
glad to have seen the famous hero of Borg- 
op-Zoom, but it pained me that a great man 
should be obliged to pronounce on a 
fricassed chicken, as if it had heen a mat- 
ter of state.” 

MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA, 

Y son,” said Tevis, and he thawed with 

pardonable pride. 

Young Tevis, bending over our table at 
the Commonwealth, acknowledged the introduction 
pleasantly, fluttering the cigarette smoke of his 
making away from between us with habit stained 
fingers, as he did so. I smoke cigars, or a pipe, 
myself, and I looked up at the splendid specimen 
of young manhood before me and marveled how 
fishy litthe Tevis had ever managed to beget the 
like. The boy handed his father his luncheon check 
and Tevis had the poor taste to point out and com- 
ment on the cocktail item. His son received the 
humiliating reprimand with a stare of amused 
patience, and I marveled no longer; for I remem- 
bered the ample charms of Mrs. Tevis, and her 
baby stare, rather insolent, when she encountered 
opposition or anything new to her way of thinking. 
Strange how traits descend. “My son,” I thought, 
as he rejoined the young chap who had lunched with 
him, “has the mother’s stare”’ And I knew that 
stare as one of the woman’s assets. I wondered—. 

“Not one of us yet,” Tevis saw fit to explain, as 
he signed the check and laid it with his own, “I’ve 
put him up for membership to-day.” 

“Waiting list’s pretty long, isn’t it?” 

“For some,” said Tevis, concisely, significantly. 

“He is through college, then?” The youngster 
had college written all over him. 

A shade, just perceptible, darkened the father’s 
pale eyes, as he replied: “As far as he cares to go.” 

“Will he enter one of the professions?” I inquired. 

“My son leaves this week for six months abroad. 
When he returns he goes into the Todd, Tevis Com- 
pany, to learn the business from the ground up.” 

“Some job!” I ejaculated, the magnitude of Todds 
looming. 

“Hard Dutch work does it,” said Tevis com- 
placentiy. The tidy little merchant prince smiled 
his tight, cold smile, as he repeated: “From the 
ground up.” 

The waiter handed cigars. “Have another,” I 
suggested, 

“T never permit myself but one between breakfast 
and night.” 

It was little things like that, the use of the 
world “permit,” that always made me want to kick 
Tevis. He was that kind of man, kick-inspiring. 
But nobody cared to indulge; for the man had 
power in him, represented power; neat as a stick 
of dynamite. 

He left me speculating over my second cigar— 
my taking it was a kick, I didn’t crave it—whether 
his power were native or born of circumstances; 





for he had inherited his share in “Todds,” the name 
that his company went by. I speculated why the 
Sam Hill he had chosen my table for that day’s 
luncheon, and I speculated as to how the boy would 
fit into the hole made for him. He struck me as 
a peculjarly engaging boy. “From the ground up— 
Hard Dutch work—Todds. What would Todds do 
to him?” I thought of my friend Curtis and his 
long years of service with Todds; how he had 
stayed “put” for so many years; what a fine fellow 
he was. Why, Curtis had been Todds’ salvation 
in the panic of ’93. Odd that it had not paid him 
better in the fat years. But I was an outsider. How 
in the world could any outsider know anything of 
the inner workings of the Todd, Tevis Company ?— 
“Todds.” Curtis “never talked.” 

The incident of my first meeting with young 
Tevis occurred just four years ago. I did not 
worry over the young chap’s career, of course— 
and I need not have speculated, for all went merry 
as a marriage bell. There are those who will affirm 
that young Tevis was none of my business one way 
or the other, and such will not hesitate to supply 
a qualifying adjective before “business,” to my 
further discredit. Well, strictly speaking, he was 
none of my business. 

* * * 

Still, I own to an interest in the marvelous, and 
the boy’s upward slant was of that nature. In four 
years, “My son”’—so Tevis always spoke of him; 
it was one of the few jokes one could fasten on 
David Tevis—had become a member of the Com- 
monwealth of popular standing, of the Leviathan, 
and of one or two country clubs; had sprung 
from the ground up over the heads of clerks, sub- 
managers and managers—of whom Curtis was one— 
to the position of general manager; and was known 
as his father’s right hand. In that time he had found 
time to court and marry a beautiful and wealthy 
girl of his own class, to build a house, and to beget 
a man-child of his own image. Hard Dutch work 
does it! 

So now the House of Tevis has three heads which 
democracy delights in differentiating, the one from 
the other and all from the commonalty, as David 
Tevis I, II, and III. Nothing of the sort had 
been heard of about our five corners until little 
Davy happened; his father had been called “David 
Tevis Jr.,” more frequently “Dave.” But so it has 
fallen out; and it is very amusing, and nothing quite 
so amusing about it as the fact that baby Tevis 
is the spit and image of his grandfather. Odd, 
when one comes to think of it, that a child should 
resemble the man in the case; odder that it should 
hark back a generation, as not infrequently happens. 
I propose not to mix up in the didos of David III, 
however, even if this is a speed age when day after 
to-morrow’s history is day before yesterday's news. 

It came about that the business of one of my 
clients touched that of the Todd, Tevis Company ; 
a matter of trivial importance, but requiring the 
signatures of both. So I went around to Todds. 
Tevis, to whom I explained the matter, said: 

“See my son about it.” 

So I went to “my son’s” office and was received 
cordially. He listened to me, looked over the docu- 
ment, and lifted the receiver of the telephone on 
his desk. 

“Curtis there?” he phoned. 

Evidently Curtis was where he was expected to 
be, for young Tevis continued: “Tell him to come 
down to the general manager’s office.” 

Curtis, bearing his years well, came in quiet and 
dignified, acknowledged my salutation, and waited 
the business in hand. 

“Read that, will you, Curtis?” said “my son.” 

Curtis took in the contents of the paper at a 
glance, but offered no suggestion. 

“We may as well sign it?” Dave’s question was 
both an instruction and a demand for instruction. 

“There is no reason why it should not be signed,” 
said Curtis. 

“That’s all,” said “my son.” 

Curtis left us. 

We then went into the father’s office to obtain his 
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signature. D. T. signed as one conferring a per- 
sonal favor which, in that matter, was distinctly not 
the case. He had only wasted the time of Curtis, 
his son, and that of myself, by making a triviality 
important. Naturally I did not tarry, though young 
Tevis held me a moment or two with inquiries about 
my family, his wife’s people and mine having been 
acquaintances of long standing. First impressions 
are hard to eradicate, and I left the general manager 
—still a boy—with memory of my first meeting him 
jumping: “Hard Dutch work—From the ground 
up.” And I was fairly certain that “my son” did 
work; Todds demanded that toll of its every 
creature. But working and being worked are dif- 
ferent. There was Curtis. 

First and last—never at Todds, of choice—I had 
seen and did see quite a good deal of young Dave; 
and I enjoyed him. For he was one of those en- 
viable mortals who take prosperity as their just 
due, and that without question; who work and play 
in her front yard and who make companions of the 
moment feel equally prosperous. Prosperity’s back 
vard was none of Dave’s affair. A born friend- 
maker he was spoken of generally as “so whole- 
some.” In his way he was wholesome. He was 
entirely natural, quite uncultivated of mind, despite 
his college years, though college training gave him a 
certain ease; and a good fellow all round. He has 
superb health and, apparently, no vices, though 
I doubt not his squid of a father would have con- 
demned his expensive pleasures as vices in an- 
other man’s son. He was stupid in ever so many 
directions, as we all are. What he did not know 
was jolly well not worth knowing. He would 
meet the unusual with that funny little inherited 
stare of his, turn it aside, and introduce some 
subject, generally pleasant, on which he was posted. 
He was nobody’s fool and he was neither greedy 
nor ungenerous; but the world was his table and his 
place there laid. If anything suited his taste he 
asked for more—and got it. If others, tired, stood 
around hungry, watching him eat, he simply did not 
see them. He kept his eyes on his plate—Todds. 

I had seen nothing of Dave during the month of 
February and only realized the fact when, March 
well under way, I met him last week on the train. 
Nothing unusual in that; even intimates drop out 
of one another’s sight in big cities, and no ques- 
tions asked. After exchange of greetings, he in- 
formed me that he had spent the last six weeks in 
North Carolina. 

“Sky parlor of the world!” he exclaimed, in his 
hearty fashion. “Never had such golf.” 

“Lucky to get away from such disgusting weather.” 

“Left my wife and boy down there. Couldn't stay 
longer myself—too busy. Got it all figured out. 
Winter’s the time for vacations in this country.” 

“Well, summer’s a good deal of a vacation to you 
anyway, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I get my golf Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons. All our managers get an extra afternoon off 
for sport, no matter how busy we are. We rather 
enforce their taking it. It’s a good investment.” . 


“How about the men?” 


His mother’s look came into his eyes. 

“The men under the managers—the men who do 
the actual work?” I continued. 

“They get Saturday afternoons—” 

“Always?” 

His stare grew. 

“Well, of course, if we're rushed—” 

“Then the men can’t count on their half-holiday 
as a sure thing?” 

His baby stare was really laugh provoking. 

“Seems to me it would be a good investment, if 
they could,” I said. 

“Took here,” he rejoined, “you're not getting to 
be one of those damned socialists, are you?” 

I did not know whether I was or not; said so. 

“Say,” said “my son,” “you haven’t seen my new 
car. It’s a dandy. Surprise for the girl when she 
gets back. I'll drive you home from the station.” 
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He was perfectly right. The new car was a 
dandy; riding in it, velvet. 

K * 5 * 

“A man never reasons so well as when 
his purse is full, never shows to such ad- 
vantage in society, and is never so sure 
to win, as when it is not of vital impor- 
tance that he should do so.” 

MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA. 
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A Memory of Parnell 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham 

E always seemed to me a creature from an- 

other world, or a survival of some older 

type of man. Not that in ordinary respects 

he differed from the usual race of mankind, having 
their passions, weaknesses and all the rest developed 
to the full, together with an incapacity to get his 
stirrup-leathers the same length, on horseback, when 
he rode. His strangeness was as is the strange- 
ness of a faun or hamadryad, beings we all know 
did exist and have their being, so strongly has their 
personality been drawn for us and petrified in stone. 

Occasionally we feel that characters in poems 
and in pictures are far more real than the sham 
human beings who go about in millions, pretending 
to be men. 

The subject of my recollection, and how sad it 
is to rack the half-sealed chambers of the mind for 
the impressions of dead friends left on it, as the 
sun leaves pictures, so some think, indelible on 
every stone, was one of those whose death strikes 
us as an injustice and in some way a mistake. 

Crossing St. James’s Street I well remember see- 
ing on a bill, “Death of the Irish Leader,” and think- 
ing that it was some error of the press. 

Your politician dies, and it appears quite natural. 
Last week he had his knighthood; a month ago 
became the last of all the peers, received the garter 
at the last royal birthday, and now resumes the 
sleep which was but three parts broken during the 
whole course of his life. One pauses, recollects 
his small peculiarities, his tricks of speech and 
manner, and then forgets him, half-pitying, half 
with contempt, thinking an ill-graced actor has 
passed through the wings, into the freedom of the 
street, and left behind him nothing but the re- 
membrance of his faults, when once the electro- 
plated glamour of the daily press has been rubbed 
off, leaving the tin all bare. 

But when a man, such as was Parnell, passes, 
all the infirmities of life fall off, and only his 
originality and greatness stay. Then it becomes 
a marvel that the multitude of rats has been the 
undoing of the lion. One tries to cipher out in what 
his influence lay, then gives it up, and is content 
to say, “I knew him; may he rest well at last.” 

In the dull, drab and common world of English 
life, where everything is done upon the lowest level 
that the intellect of man can compass, in which our 
Gladdies and our Dizies, with Pam and Bright and 
Buckshot Forster and the rest, appear like vestrymen 
unglorified, a figure such as his seemed almost 
insolent. 

It is too soon perhaps to try to mark his place in 
history, but since Old Noll (hero in England, and 
in Ireland devil), perhaps no stronger character has 
played its part upon the boards of the great theater 
at Westminster. He had not eloquence as it is 
generally appraised, although at times the intensity 
of hate he bore us and our twaddling institutions, 
gave him a glacial fire,, which scorched even the 
dull wet-blankets of the House, where all is com- 
monplace. 

He was not deeply read, not even in the history 
of the land for which he fought. He was not 
humorous, nor had he wit, but now and then in- 
fiections came into his voice, which stirred one more 
than all the spurred-up caperings of orators, as when 
he finished up a phrase with “This is going on 
to-day in Ireland,” in which he put such force and 
venom that the word “Ireland” seemed to die upon 
his lips in froth. 

I cannot think of him as popular even at home 
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upon his own estate, nor yet at school, still less 
with his own followers, especially with those of 
them who sold their Lord, and quite omitted to 
make sure the thirty pieces should be paid; and 
when they lost them did not have the grace to 
hang themselves. 

Not popular, in the hail-fellow-well-met and 
loudly cheered conception of the word, but yet with 
an attraction for all women whom he came across, 
who were drawn to him by his careless treatment 
of them, and by the wish, that nature has implanted 
in their sex, to be the rulers of all men who stand 
above their kind. 

Straying about the House of Commons after the 
fashion of a new boy at a school, I chanced to sit 
down quite unthinkingly upon a bench. An Trish 
legislator edged up and whispered, “You're sitting 
in his seat.” 

To this I answered something about the seats being 
free unless they had a name attached to them, and 
I fear bade my interlocutor fare to Gehenna by the 
shortest route. A gentle voice behind me almost 
whispered in my ear, “Quite right, the seats are 
free.” 

This laid the first stone to the building of a 
desultory friendship which lasted till his death. 

Occasionally we dined together, not talking very 
much, as we had nothing very much in common, 
except a love of horses. 

Of them Parnell knew little, and the little that 
I knew was almost absolutely from the colonial 
point of view, so that our theories did not con- 
flict, as often happens between friends. On_poli- 
tics we never talked, as upon almost every point 
we disagreed; he leading a great party, I being 
a mere unit of an amorphous crowd of Noncon- 
formists, Temperance Reformers, Deceased Wife’s 
Sisters Monomaniacs, and Single Taxers, with all 
the faddists and the dried fruit of outworn Liberal 
politics which at that time the tide of Liberalism 
had left like jelly-fish and sea-weed, stranded and 
dying on the beach. 

And what a beach it was, strewn with the dead 
remains of Leagues and Federations and Societies, 
mostly composed of Treasurer and Secretary, long- 
haired and stammering speakers, all with their 
theories of prompt regeneration for the body politic, 
and a collecting box to shove beneath the public’s 
nose. 

We raved, we ranted, and we called on Eng- 
lishmen to rise, to embrace the movement and our- 
selves, and comprehend that social and_ political 
emancipation was at hand and that we were the 
men, 

Amongst this herd of addle-brained and some- 
times generous, sometimes self-interested reformers 
(but in all instances belated), which the late lower- 
ing of the franchise had let loose upon the world, 
and most of whom had not sufficient wit to run a 
coffee-stall, the figure of Parnell stood out, like the 
Old Man of Hoy stands out against the sea. The 
little waves of the above-referred-to Muddleton- 
ians, Who with their iteration damnable and advocacy 
of reforms long dead, surged round him, almost 
unnoticed and unnoticeable. 

The larger scum of Liberal and Conservative, each 
again occupied with questions which had long been 
superannuated, left him unmoved. 

The party leaders feared and hated him, for he 
despised them, and his outlook upon politics seemed 
but to point out all their lack of strength and 
incapacity. 

Gladstone, who though in talk for fifty years, 
never contrived to say a single thing either original 
or worth remembering, was overbalanced by him, 
and Salisbury looked on him as the Turk looks at a 
native Christian who rebels, whilst Morley, from 
the dreary, arid heights of Mount Philosophus, ad- 
mired and wondered but supported loyally, although 
perhaps feeling a little hurt at having to play the 
second violin to one who knew no Greek. Balfour, 
by virtue of his aestheticism, was repelled, and did 
not hesitate to shoot out mildly philosophic lips. 
Churchill admired, and perhaps intrigued with him 
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whom without doubt he thought a rebel, but in 
politics and love all that succeeds is fair. Chamber- 
lain very likely dreamed of some municipal Home 
Rule, with Parnell as a county councillor glorified, 
a parliament for gas and sewage, existing by his will 
in Dublin, and all the Irish Nationalists, apparelled 
in frieze coats and battered hats stuck with du- 
dheens, shillelaghs in their hands, dancing round 


and singing, “Long live Birmingham!” 


No one else counted, and in this motley crew 
of dreamers and of dullards, with here and there 
an able man upon the make, to give consistency, 
the Irish Leader jostled for a place. 

Whatever were his faults, and I suppose that being 
human, he had many of them, one thing is clear 
to me, that above all he hated England and her ways. 
With what a seething coldness, as of ice upon the 
edges of a crater, he would say “your country” or 
“your Queen.” [ven the House of Commons, stupid 
as it was, would shiver, and red-faced Tory Squires, 
and Nonconformists reared on seed-cake and lemon- 
ade, rise in their seats, shaking their mottled or their 
plebeian fists at his calm, smiling face. 

It did us good to hear him stammer through a 
speech, misquoting all his notes, halting and trying 
back, and pouring all the vitriol of his contempt upon 
us as we sat. 

It seemed as if some sort of incoherent Daniel 
had come to judgment and was about to pass his 
sentence on us all. 

The British Parliament for generations had listen- 
ed to the tirades of all kinds of Trishmen, but they 
had all been of another sort and different magnitude. 

In them, the Saxon was a tyrant and a brute, a 
sort of Juggernaut, feared and yet envied, who had 
laid waste the land. But now he figured as an 
ass, and as ridiculous, whilst all the Irishry, taking 
their cue from their chief's speeches, publicly 
thanked their gods that they were Irish, and pro- 
fessed to think that the word English, applied with 
reference to themselves, was more than infidel, and 
quite as bad as Protestant, or thief. Thus did the 
Chief make it impossible for British ministers to 
take up the “poor Patrick” attitude, which in the 
past had always been a trump. 

No one, | think, was ever hated by the House 
as was Parnell, and he returned its hate a hundred- 
fold, taking delight in gibing at it, and making it 
absurd. 

Nothing offended him so much as when some 
hypocritical “Noncon,” whom he and Gladstone had 
kicked round into Home Rule, would talk about the 
“union of our hearts,” and prophesy that soon all 
difference of race would be obliterated. Then as 
he ground his teeth, and his pale cheek grew white 
with rage, he sometimes muttered “Damn them!” 
with so much unction and such fervency, that one 
felt sure his prayer, if not immediately vouchsafed, 
would yet be taken ad avizandum as the lawyers say, 
and perhaps be of avail. But whether it was an- 
swered, or fell harmless on the unwholesome air 
of parliament, it had the effect somehow of setting 
one a-thinking of how great a fraud the British 
Empire was, and rousing one out of the feeling of 
sublime contentment with ourselves, with which we 
of the Celto-Saxon race are prone to look at all 
things here below, knowing that we enjoy a place 
apart and specially reserved for us in mansions in 
the skies with all repairs performed for us, by the 
Creator of the World. 

When we debated with much circumstance, and 
with citation of innumerable unnecessary figures 
(the ever-present refuge of a dullard in a 
speech), some weighty matter of a railroad in the 
Midland Counties, it was a sight to see the Irish 
Leader lounge into the House, stroking his beard 
and pulling his moustache with long white fingers, 
on which dull sparkled his historic sapphire ring. 
He would remark half confidentially to his lieuten- 
ant, “Biggar, I think that this debate ought not 
to finish before twelve o’clock.’ To which his 
Sancho Panza would reply, “It’s quite impossible; 
I’ve let the boys away.” Then, absently, as if he 
had never seen the man, or at that instant suddenly 
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became aware that he persisted still in living, Par- 
nell would say, “Tell Gallagher to speak.” ‘“Gal- 
lagher, sir? The only thing he knows is butter.” 
“Weill, iet him speak on butter.” 

And in an instant Gallagher would rise, quite un- 
prepared, and speaking, maybe, for the first time 
in that august assembly which, as a general rule, 
strikes us of the predominant partnership. stark 
dumb and curdles all our brains. 

With figures and with facts, which all looked 
feasible, the string-pulled member-marionette would 
thunder forth on the injustice done to Irish in- 
dustries in general, and that to Irish butter in par- 
ticular, by the abominable Bill before the House. 
After an hour, with perspiration running down his 
face, he would begin to talk upon the Irish question 
as a whole, be pulled up by the Speaker, engage in 
wrangles with the Tories, and speak and speak, with 
illustrations of his theme, with so much vigour and 
such aptness, that you began to think a hideous 
wrong Was going to be done. Just about midnight 
Parnell might saunter in and either say “I think 
! will not speak,” or “Biggar, tell that fool to stop: 
I wish to say a word.” Then word would some- 
how be conveyed to the rapt orator, who would 
subside, perhaps in the very middle of a phrase, and 
Parnell, rising, would proceed, apparently quite cold- 
ly, but with shut fists, and a light foam about the 
corners of his mouth, to distil vitriol, drop by drop, 
into the very souls of Englishmen, till Gladstone, 
putting on his hat, would leave the House, and 
comfortable Liberals, who had been cultivating a 
Cork or Limerick brogue, by means of which to 
show goodwill to Ireland, would shiver in their 
broadcloth coats, and curse the day that made him 
their ally. 

No one, I think, since Oliver the Great and Good 
(I write for the mere Englishry), has made the 
House of Commons tremble to its cowardly depths, 
as did Parnell, and never Irishman before or since 
his time, if we except Hugh Roe O'Neil, has ever 
treated, upon equal terms, with the old English 
foe. 

Undoubtedly, he both despised and hated Glad- 
stone, who on his part showed plainly that he was 
in the presence of a stronger man, and though after 
his death he damned him with faint praise, could 
not have been much disappointed when, after his 
nine days’ waiting, the Nonconformist cat jumped as 
it did, and shut Home Rule off for a hundred 
years, 

Not that I think that Gladstone did not believe 
in TIreland’s wrongs, but that he did not wish to see 
an Irish parliament led by a man far stronger than 
himself. 

During the days of sturm und drang when he was 
fighting for his soul, I saw him now and then as one 
sees figures in a dream. 

Once, seated in an old-fashioned eating-house off 


‘the Strand, he wandered in, and seeing me, sat 


down and talked during the dinner which he could 
not eat. We spoke of horses, of which, as I have 
said, he knew but little, and I not overmuch, and 
then sauntered down to the House, to find it counted 
out. 

Then came his death and funeral, with, as it 
seemed, no one ashamed in Ireland, and almost 
everybody secretly pleased in London, as if they felt 
an enemy of England was gone, as in fact was the 
case, for he who lets a Briton see he does not 
reverence him and his country, commits the crime 
against the British Holy Ghost, a spirit plethoric 
and heavy, generous but overbearing, and as well 
stuffed with pride as is an airship or a fire-balloon 
with gas. 

Let him sleep well, a Protestant amongst the ser- 
ried graves of those who lie looking towards Rome, 
whilst they await the Trumpet’s call. A Saxon 
leader of a Celtic race, a man who, though no 
orator, yet held enthralled a parliament that lives 
on talk. Well may his spirit hover hesitatingly be- 
tween the towers of Westminster, where he en- 
forced respect, and the grey columns upon College 
Green, the unfaithful Mecca, which he never lived 
to reach. 





The Telephone Booth 


By William Rose Benet 
N the tall telephone booth 
| Opposite me, 
As I sat lazily waiting in the lobby 
Of an ordinary hotel, 
A man was talking into the receiver,— 
An average man, wearing a derby hat 
And a blue sack suit somewhat stained and rumpled, 
And a slightly garish tie. 
“Hello! Hello!” 
His lips moved to the syllables, although no sound 
Oozed through the hinged glass-paneled door. 
He shook the receiver 
Up and down in its hook, 
And placed it again at his ear. 
“Hello! Hello!” 
“Yes—yes?” He bent his head 
Nearer to the mouth-piece. His roving eye 
Looked through me, over me; strained—listening— 
waiting. 
“Yes—ves?” . . “Hello!” 
His face lightened. His hand eased. His mouth smiled. 
But the lips almost cracked, in smiling, 
So tense had been his waiting. 


‘His leaning tenseness relaxed. 


The electric bulb overhead in his booth picked out 
every paltry detail: 

The dust on his hat-brim, the dandruff on his collar, 

The false glitter of his scarf-pin. 

He was listening to a voice he had wanted to hear 

Desperately. 

His mobile lips framed monosyllabic replies. 

By the smile that remained on his lips they must 
have been soothing and tender. 

Pride came on his face, a shame-faced pride. 

He blushed to the roots of his hair. 

The color died from his face. Two upright 
wrinkles showed 

Between his brows. 

He pursed his lips to whistle. 

His frown deepened. 

Rigidity stole upon him like a galvanizing current. 

His eyes, absently roving, looked through my eyes 
as he listened. 

He tried to smile at the voice in the receiver, 

And _ failed. 

“Yes—yes? Hello!” 

“Hello, Central! Hello, Central!” 

He was tense again. 

His right hand clutched and clutched at the little 
tilted desk 

On which telephones perch. 

Ife pawed the pad and pencil. 


“Hello! Hello!” 


He waited 

For eternities. 

His face grew grav—‘“/lello! Hello!” 

He jangled the receiver 

Again and again in its hook. 

He pressed his face against the pane and peered 
at the operator 

In her clamped head-harness, plugging the exchange- 
board 

And chewing gum. 


Suddenly he burst 

Like a cannon-ball from the booth, his coat awry, 
His hat on his ear, his necktie flying. 

In a stride 

He had crossed the tessellated floor to the lobby, 
Plunged through the revolving doors, 

And was gone. 


“Gawd!” snarled the operator. ‘Party didn’t pay! 
Say, but there’s some shysters i 


But I sat petrified. 


Were the Gray Sisters weaving again 
Love—birth—death ? 


And when and how did he find her? 
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Letters From the People — 


74 99 74 ”? 
Poetry,” and “The Poetry Journal 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

“Modelled on her magazine, 
Poetry, other magazines have ap- 
peared in England and in this coun- 
try; among the latter, the more 
notably, The Poetry Journal, of 
Boston.’—I'rom an editorial in 
Rrepy’s Mirror, Feb. 11, 1916. 


When the daring force of one indiv- 
idual propels an obscure’ impulse 
through publicity to signal and stable 
success, the authority of his or her po- 
sition threatens to become a tyranny of 
credit over all other simultaneous and 
kindred growths. Those who are 
friends of the less conspicuous sprouts 
should not allow humility to smother 
their claims to justice. Nor should 
generosity toward the more salient suc- 
cess persuade them to minimize the in- 
dependent origin of their own venture. 


It is therefore with no intention to 
subtract so much as a loose thread of 
honor from the ample robe of Miss 
Harriet Monroe that I question the 
authenticity of one item of your list of 
her achievements. There is not the 
slightest foundation in fact for the 
statement that The Poetry Journal took 
for its parent model the Chicago publi- 
cation of Miss Monroe; the truth being, 
as [ shall explain, that they were coeta- 
neous. 


The intimation that a new mating of 
the poetic impulse with the inexorable 
realism of life was due in this country 
occurred to the originators of The 
Poetry Journal at about the same time 
as to Miss Monroe. In the late 
spring of 1912, Mr. Edmund R. Brown 
and Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’ of 
Boston, then only three years out of 
Harvard, became partners in a common 
dream of issuing a magazine of poetry. 
Mr. Brown had been since graduation 
in active business as a printer, and was 


‘already beginning in a small way to pub- 


lish original works, preferring from the 
first those in or about the art of verse. 

I believe, though I am not so well 
informed of the dates and details of 
Miss Monroe’s propaganda, that she 
had begun a year or so earlier to raise 
the guaranteed fund that was necessary 
to realize her own plan to establish a 
poetry magazine. But I do know that 
neither Miss Monroe nor Messrs. Brown 
and O’Brien were aware of the parallel 
effort; or at least I am sure that the 
founders of The Poctry Journal 
were unaware that they were not alone 
in the field. 


They had gone so far in July, 1912, 
as to issue one thousand circulars an- 
nouncing a magazine to be entitled 
Poetry, and had sent these circu- 
lars to names taken from Who's Who 
In America. In September the sym- 
pathy of Mr. William Stanley Braith- 
waite was enlisted. His concep- 
tion of the magazine to be differed 
slightly from that of Mr. Brown and 
Mr. O’Brien. But still Mr. Braith- 
waite was not far out of line, since 
from the inception the projected maga- 
zine was destined to begin close to the 
ground and, in a small way, to grow 
from Mr, Brown's budding business 
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as printer and publisher,: paying for 
itself as it went along. 

It is no derogation of Miss Monroe’s 
methods to designate them as aristo- 
cratic. She was not a practical printer, 
her ardor in and for poetry was her 
strongest asset, thus it seemed best to 
her to seek patronage for her offspring. 
sy securing a guaranteed fund she 
could begin at the top and at once issue 
a magazine of evident distinction and, 
for a certain term of years, an assured 
success. May it outlive us all! 
The response to Mr. Brown's cir- 
cular, announcing the first number of 
Poetry to appear in December, 1912, 
was surprisingly cordial; over three 
hundred subscriptions were assured to 
begin with. And it is a curious fact 
that in no one of the replies received 
from all parts of the country, did any 
information come of Miss Monroe’s 
impending publication of the same name. 
The accounting for this may be found in 
a comparison of the different methods 
by which these two magazines were 
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founded. Miss Monroe confined her 
activities to the local field, approaching 
those individuals who were able as 
well as willing to provide generously 
for a magazine of verse; while Mr. 
Brown and his partner, Mr. O’Brien, 
intent on making their magazine self- 
supporting from the first, were forced 
far beyond the local field in their efforts 
to build up an adequate subscription 
list. 

This reasoning gains support from 
the fact that certain news of a rival pub- 
lication first reached Miss Monroe. In 
November the Boston partners received 
from her a very troubled letter, declar- 
ing that she was about to bring out a 
monthly magazine, that she also had 
resolved upon the title Poetry, and 
putting it up to Mr. Brown whether or 
not he would be SO courteous as to 
find another title for his own. Mr. 
3rown decided promptly that it would 
better serve the art of poetry that these 
first journals devoted to the art in this 
country begin their lives upon a basis 





of friendship and co-operation, and at 
once informed Miss Monroe that he 
would grant her request. He _ then 
rearranged his forms which were made 
up for the first number of Poetry, 
after settling upon a new title, one 
which was adopted at Mr. Braithwaite’s 
suggestion. 

Poetry, of Chicago, and The Poetry 
Journal, of Boston, appeared almost 
simultaneously in December, 1912. 

This is the history of The Poetry 
Journal, and is merely a_ history, 
set forth without the least  inten- 
tion of diminishing the credit that 
justly belongs to Miss Monroe. But I 
think it is due to the founders of 
The Poetry Journal that some one 
should narrate the facts of the genesis 
of their now established success, and 
to reaffirm that these facts in no way 
lead back to Miss Monroe’s Poetry 
as a parent tree. 

Rosert ALDEN SANBORN. 

P. S. I have just had word from Mr. 
Brown, who says: “It seems she (Miss 
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Monroe) announced the first issue for 
December, but on hearing about ours 
(The Poetry Journal), rushed her own 
and the first number of Poctry was 
October. Ours (The Poetry Journal) 
came out early, the middle of Novem- 


ber, for December.” 
te 


Labor for Gardner 
St. Louis, Mo., March 8, 1916. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your editorial on, “Speaking of the 
Governorship,” is timely and to the 
point, especially since Col. Fred D. 
Gardner has given his consent to allow 
his name to go before the people as a 
candidate for governor. 

What strikes me most forcibly is the 
last paragraph of this editorial, where 
you speak of Francis Wilson’s entrance 
in the race. “But Col. Gardner can beat 
him if the Farmer be not another ex- 
ample of benefits forgot.” 

This calls to my mind the ingratitude 
of some of the individuals in the 
Labor movement, but regardless of the 
action of any individuals, or the action 
of any one organization, the laboring 
people as a rule know the sacrifices 
made by Mr. Gardner, when he volun- 
teered to, and did, sign the bonds of the 
two St. Louis labor men, and nothing 
will stop them from rallying to the sup- 
port of Col. Fred D. Gardner. 

The Building Trades Council which 
represents the men working in the build- 
ing trades, have gone on record to sup- 
port Mr. Gardner if he became a 
candidate, and that they will do it with- 
out solicitation, there isn’t any doubt. 

Very respectfully, 
BuILpING TRADES CoUNCIL. 
Chas. J. Lammert, Pres. 
% 


“The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck”’ 
Sharon, Pa., March 8, 1916. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I wonder if you really ever knew one 
of the real sort—a Southron to the 
“manor born.” 


I have read so much of the sort of 
stuff you have just gotten off in your 
sketch of Cabell’s book, by you and 
so many of your protagonists of mis- 
information about the so-called aristo- 
crats of the South in the quarter cen- 
tury or so last past, that I am driven 
to ask that question, for it has been my 
observation that out of the accumulated 
and blatant ignorance the mouth speaks, 
the pen writes that which the prejudiced 
heart dictates. Therefore, I wonder if 
you ever really knew one—just one— 
of the genuine aristocrats of the old 
South; there were so few of them left 
after General Lee offered his honorable 
sword to General Grant at Appomattox. 
I wonder if the idea you have conceived, 
that Cabell has conceived, was not sole- 
ly lined in your brain and his from 
the stage-strutting, pistol-toting, dirk- 
pulling “Colonel” to whom you allude, 
for there certainly never was one such 
in the old guard whose shibboleth was 
high honor and integrity. 


True, there were many overseers left 
over from the war, made rich by con- 
tracts taken from both sides; there were 
many thousands who had made _ the 
South their home from some Northern 
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State long before the war broke out, 
and who tried by apery to establish 
themselves as “blue-blooded aristocrats.” 
Their manners were so gauche that the 
real people never took the trouble to 
correct the impression they made upon 


the uninitiated good people from the 
North who took the imposters for the 
genuine thing, 

Did you ever see a real lady or a real 
gentleman act in other than a quiet, 
modest, retiring manner? Or has it 


ever been your good fortune to know 
such an individual of either sex? You 
never observed them boasting of their 
ancestry, of their blue-blood, of their 
heraldic lineage. Did you ever know 
Alexander H. Stephens, or John B. Gor- 
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don, or Stephen D. Lee, or “Little” 
Joe Wheeler, or Blewett Lee, son of 
Stephen, or General D. H. Hill, or Gen- 
eral Walker? If you did know any one 
of them—if it was that you were so 
honored—then you knew one of the 
genuine old Southern aristocrats. And 
you knew men who were as modest as 
pure women, as unobtrusive and as un- 
ostentatious as true gentlemen of cul- 
tured breeding should be. 


Did you ever know John N. Edwards, 
he of sacred memory to those of us 
who knew him? I had that honor, and 
can say there never lived a finer gentle- 
man nor a finer type of what a South- 
ern aristocrat really was; just a plain, 
simple, dignified, self-respecting gentle- 
man, though, John was a Southerner 
of the old states, save sentimentally. If 
you had the honor of knowing John 
Edwards of Missouri, you knew one of 
God’s noblemen, and if author Cabell 
and writer Reedy had taken John Ed- 
wards for a prototype of the Southern 
aristocrat there would never have been 
conceived the first page of “The Rivet 
in Grandfather’s Neck,” save in a jaun- 
diced mind, as I am very much inclined 
to think it was conceived. 


Have you children, Mr. Reedy; have 
you a wife? Do you not strive to live 
so as to leave those children, and that 
wife a good name when you are gone? 
Well, that was the Southerner’s sole 
idea of “blue blood”—to leave his pos- 
terity a good name, one of which he 
knew they would not be ashamed, and 
if your scurrilous pens can find aught 
in that ambition at which to fling the 
scorn of vitriolic jealousy, why let them 
scribble away. The oak is never harmed 
by the exudations of the toad at its 
feet. The only pity is that in candid 
America such productions find their way 
into print, and are accepted by a large 
percentage of the American people as 
the truth, just as, in the instance of 
Whittier, they have accepted the myth- 
ical talk of Barbara Frietchie as a 
historical fact; which is now admitted 
by just Northern historians of the high- 
minded sort as never having occurred. 
(See Photographic History of the Civil 
War; 10 vols.; Review of Reviews Co., 
30 Irving Place, New York City.) 

The real truth of the situation fol- 
lowing the war between the  states— 
The Rebellion, if you will—the aristo- 
crats of the South had to go work 
and make honest livings for their de- 
pendent ones. Thousands of them put 
on overalls and toiled with their hands, 
a thing which took more courage from 
many of them than facing Grant’s can- 
non, or marching against Sherman’s in- 
cendiary hordes. They were the men 
who reclaimed the South; they were 
the men who built it up out of its gray 
ashes and gave it the setting of a gem 
of which the whole country to-day is 
proud; they were the men who accom- 
plished feats of prodigious labor and 
struggle, of picking up the pieces which 
ruthless war had scattered at their feet, 
of putting stone back on stone, of 
patiently and heroically rewelding that 
which the infernal blasts of war had 
diffused; in simple words, of rebuild- 
ing a nation of freemen who had been 
emancipated from their own great moral 
fault and wrong. These men gave to 
the world an exhibition of what stuff 
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the Aryan race is made of when they 
plucked from so great and hismiliating 
a defeat so glorious’‘a victory, and won 
for themselves, if not from their free- 
men of the North, at least from the un- 
biased minds of Europe who have made 
a closer study of the conditions through 
which the South, beaten to her knees, 
kept her noble head out of the dust and 
struggled to her feet while yet the 
chains of the victor were about her 
ankles, their hearty plaudits for the 
magnificent spectacle she has afforded 
the world of a white race unconquerable 
by adversity. 


Here and there, there may have been 
some such character living in the South 
as painted by Cabell, but I'll gainsay 
his natal place was “somewhere. in 
Maine,” and that, egotist as some I 
have known, braggart and imposter by 
nature, and usurper always, he has im- 
posed his personality upon unsuspecting 
denizens of Northern States as being 


a genuine Southron; just as to-day, you 
will find thousands of Northerners— 
many of them Jews, as Walter Hines 
Page, for instance—who have bought 
themselves handsome old ancestral 
Southern mansions and have set them- 
selves up as being “Southern aristo- 
crats.’ The Mississippi coast line is 
swarming with this kidney. And if “blue 
blood,” as you have misrepresented it 
and as Cabell has misrepresented it, 
counts for nothing, why do these good 
people from the North try to fly under 
borrowed plumage and live upon an 


assumed grandeur? 


The truth is, Brother Reedy, you, like 
so many Northern people who have not 
left your shells of fancied superior cul- 
ture since you were spawned, need to 
get out once in a while and go see some 
of your neighbors in the South—you 
will find them just folks like all the 
rest of us, quite human and _ likeable; 
with their faults, ’tis true, “even as you 
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and I,” for they are “men who are good 
and men who are bad, as good and as 
bad as I.” 
Yours for an all-America, 
CLAUDE FLEWELLWYN DRAKE. 
14 N. Main St. 
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The People's Policy Concerning War 
Municipal Building, 
New York City, March 7, 1916. 

Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

If you can spare the space, I beg 
leave to submit— 

I. That the true “people’s” policy 
concerning war will not content itself 
with such “preparedness” as may pres- 
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ently be determined on and attempted, 
but will furthermore—and as the mat- 
ter of chief importance—strive to erad 
icate, or, at least, minimize and counter- 
act, those causes or conditions which 
must else make society suffer atrociously 
(as it now suffers) from war, and the 
threat of war, (the economic war of 
classes within each nation, and the mili- 
tary war between nations or groups of 
nations). 

II. That to promote this supreme so- 
cial desideratum, we must promote the 
perfecting, and the internationalization 
of democracy (this, in a sense in which 
there would be involved, not only the 
development of institutions and prac- 
tices promotive of a rational develop- 
ment of “public opinion” and its real 
control of “government,” but, also, the 
sincere and effectual recognition, as es- 
sential and controlling principles of pub- 
lic policy, of certain fundamental condi- 
tions of social economic justice). 


III. That for such vitally needed 
promotion of the “perfecting and in- 
ternationalization of democracy,’ we 
must not rely upon the spontaneous, un- 
urged, and unsupported “official” action 
and their 


of “present governments’ 
“diplomats,” but must have recourse to 
a people’s “movement,” which should 
build up, and = make — articulate, 
the public sentiment and opinion by 
which alone the needed progress can be 
authoritatively defined, effectively de- 
manded, or made—in actual practice— 
“officially” realizable. Such a “people's 
movement,” probably, might best be at- 
tempted by way of organizing, building 
up, and utilizing a “voluntary,” cosmo- 
politan “Fraternal Order,” to marshal 
and discipline men and women for 
citizenship in the coming World De- 
mocracy, and which—in, and by the 
“machinery” of its own organtzation— 
should experimentally develop, and ul- 
timately exhibit in actual operation, a 
genuinely “democratic” Civil Polity—a 
“working model” (or itself the con- 
vertible prepared material, available as 
the “cadre’) of The Cosmopolitan 
Commonwealth. Why not found, and 
“International,” 


, 


promote, the white 
THE BroTHERHOOD OF MAN? 


Anyone who, looking into this M1rror, 
sees in the above a reflection of his 
own thought, is requested to write me. 

CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMS. 
, 
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Backward Missouri 


St. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1910. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I call your attention to Bulletin No. 
2 of the Federation of Missouri Com- 
mercial Clubs, president, William H. 
Bloomer, of St. Louis. It is a presenta- 
tion of conditions in Missouri that calls 
for the attention of every citizen who 
has the interests of the commonwealth 
at heart. It is a remarkable document 
in that it departs so widely from the 
usual method of civic organizations in 
what is called “spreading the salve.” For 
instance, after calling attention to the 
richness of soil, the ample rainfall, the 
genial climate and the sixty per cent of 
sunshine in Missouri, and reference to 
the fact of the State’s winning sweep- 
stake prizes at world’s expositions in 
fruits, grain and live stock, the offset 
to these great natural advantages is 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STE. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


Is a Bower of Spring Loveliness 


OU have read of these glorious creations in 
the fashion magazines. You have seen 
them pictured in a maze of beautifully 

blended colors. You have admired them—longed 
for them—waited impatiently for them! And 
now—in I'amous and Barr Co. Costume Salon— | 
you may see these wonderful fashion creations as 
they really are; with all of their color richness and 
style daintiness accurately emphasized. 

Paris’ re-creations—not 
In other words, the fashions of Paris 
adapted to the needs of American women. And 
youll be surprised at many of the prices—how 
unexpectedly low they are, considering the un- 
wowvli usual character of the garments. 
expectations will be fully realized in this, the 
finest display of its kind in St. Louis. 


The Suits are priced at $59.75 to $185 
The Coats are priced at $27.50 to $125 
The Gowns are priced at $39.75 to $185 





Your fondest 





Third Floor. | 











forcibly set forth. We are told that 
Missouri is rated in government and 
other publications as the most inefficient 
and, as to native whites of native 
parentage, the most illiterate of all those 
States which lie north of what is known 
as the Mason and Dixon line. This is 
followed up by a presentation of condi- 
tions here strikingly adverse to the 
claims of those who are going about 
proclaiming us the greatest State in the 
Union. Some of these conditions are 


as follows: 


Rank as to Corn—23rd.—Of the 12 
States north of latitude 36° 30’ (the 
southern boundary of Missouri) having 
1,000,000 acres in corn, only two have 
a lower average production per acre 
than Missouri (Virginia and Kentucky 
excluded). (Page 584, Volume V, U. 
S. Census Report on Agriculture.) 

Rank as to Wheat—2oth.—Of the 12 
States north of latitude 36° 30’ (the 
southern boundary of Missouri) having 
1,000,000 acres in wheat, twe States, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, about 
tied Missouri in average acre produc- 
tion; Kansas and Oklahoma, including 
Indian Territory, have a lower average 
acre production than Missouri. (Page 
593, Volume V, 13th U. S. Census Re- 
port on Agriculfure.) 

Rank as to Fruit—4oth—Of the 12 
States having 10,000,000 or more fruit 
trees, only five produced less per tree 
than Missouri. Those States were Illi- 


— . 


nois, not a fruit State, and those of 
Georgia, Arkansas, Texas and NKansas. 
Missouri has a million more fruit trees 
than any other State and yet produces 
only one-third as much as the State 
ranking second in number of trees. 
(Page 709, Volume V, 13th U. S. Cer- 
sus Report on Agriculture.) 


Rank as to all Farm Crops—4tst.— 
Missouri ranks 41st among the States in 
average acre production of all farm 
crops. (Page 545, Volume V, 13th 
S. Census Report on Agriculture.) 


Rank as to Farm Buildings—27th.— 
Excluding the States south of latitude 
36° 30’ (the southern boundary of Mis- 
souri), there are but six States in 
which the average value of farm build- 
ings is less per farm than in Missouri 
and three of these, Washington, Oregon 
and Montana, practically tie Méssouri. 
(Page 83, Volume V, 13th U. S. Census 
Report on Agriculture.) 


Rank as to Farm Machinery and Im- 
plements—34th.—Excluding the States 
south of latitude 36° 30’ (the southern 
boundary of Missouri), there is no State 
that has farm machinery and _ imple- 
ments of lower average value per farm 
than Missouri. (Page 83, Volume V, 
13th U. S. Census Report on Agricul- 
ture. ) 


Rank as to Schools—32d.—Of all the 
States north of what is mostly latitude 
36° 30’, Missouri has the poorest rural 
schools, judged by ten tests of efficiency. 
(Russell Sage Foundation 1910 Report 





Comparative Study of Public School 
System of the 48 States.) 

Rank as to Illiteracey—Of all the 
States north of what is mostly latitude 
30° 30’, Missouri has a larger percentage 
of native whites of native parentage who 
can neither read nor write. (Bulletin 
No. 530, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, page 25.) 

Rank as to Roads.—Of the following 
thirteen neighboring States, eight have a 
larger percentage of roads improved 
than Missouri and the percentage of 
improved roads in Missouri is less than 
one-half of the average for the United 
States: Arkansas, Indiana, Towa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio. Okla- 
ra oo. (Bulletin No. 41, 

fhee o lic ads 5 part- 
ment of Pins cia Ee ae 

To remedy these conditions the Fed- 
eration of Commercial Clubs has been 
founded. One of the first things it 
aims to do is to improve farm methods. 
Missouri needs county farm agents for 
this purpose. The New England 
States, with sixty-seven counties, have 
supplied forty-seven with such agents. 
Indiana has more than thirty now and 
by the end of 1018 will have one in 
each county. Arkansas has supplied 
fifty-three of its seventy-five counties 
with farm agents, some with two, some 
with three and twenty-five counties with 
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agents. Of the one _ thou- 
sand county farm agents in the United 


women 


States there are only sixteen out of the 
one hundred and fourteen counties in 
Missouri. The government has appro- 
priated twenty-three million dollars for 
salaries of these agents between 1914 
and 1922 whenever States and counties 
match the federal appropriation. Mis- 
sourl has not awakened to this oppor- 
tunity. 


Judged by ten tests of efficiency, Mis- 
souri’s rural schools are the poorest of 
any State north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The ten thousand one-room schools 
in Missouri should be consolidated. The 
Buford school law recognizes this, but 
the counties have not availed themselves 
of the privilege of its provisions. The 
Federation wishes to bring the import- 
ance of this to the attention of school 
patrons, in order that Missouri may be 
enabled to take advantage of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational School Bill now be- 
fore Congress, if it becomes a law. 
To this end a revision of the Missouri 
Constitution and tax laws must be made. 


The farmers of Missouri do not earn 
five per cent on their investment when 
allowed laborer’s wages, and when al- 
lowed five per cent on their investment 
they do not earn even laborer’s wages. 
This could be remedied if Missourians 
would use information accumulated by 
the national government at a cost of 
two hundred and fifty million dollars. 

If the farmers of this State should 
build as good farm homes as the Iowa 
farmer, an investment of over three 
hundred million dollars in lumber and 
hardware materials would be required. 
If they should equip themselves with 
as good machinery and tools as have the 
North Dakota farmers, it would require 
an additional investment of $114,000,000, 
or an even $1,000,000 per county. If 
one-half of the untilled lands of the 
State were put under cultivation and 
raised to the standard of the most effi- 
cient State, it would mean an increase 
in Missouri's income of more than a 
billion dollars a year. 

This sort of thing should wake up 
Missourians. They should try to con- 
sider carefully and discover an answer 
to the question: “What is the matter 
with Missouri?” That something is the 
matter, no reader of the above array 
of facts can for a moment deny. That 
the people of nearly every other State 
in the Union are getting together to 
get the best results out of their natural 
resources is evident in the news columns 
of all the important newspapers. I have 
seen very little about the efforts of the 
Federation of Missouri Commercial 
Clubs in any of Missouri publications. 

I wonder if the conditions in Mis- 
souri, as outlined in this document, 
cannot be traced to the fact that we 
have had in this State too much purely 
political government. Have we not had 
too much. government by lawyers? It 
seems to me that if we had had a 
business man’s government in Missouri, 
for at least some of the time in the 
last twenty-five years, agricultural and 
business conditions would not be such 
as are described in the bulletin to which 
I call your attention. I am a Democrat 
and I believe in Democratic policies, 
but it seems to me that something should 
have been done in Missouri to help 
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business and less to hamper and retard 
it. For example, I think it would have 
been better to have passed a land bank 
bill, such as that of Colonel Fred D. 
Gardner, than to have filled the farmers 
up on “hot air” by attacking the trusts 
and the railroads and making demagogic 
capital, as have some, if not all, of his 
competitors for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination. 

It is plain that we don’t get out of 
Missouri the product of the plant. It 
is plain that business and economic in- 
terests have been neglected by officials 
playing politics. There is nothing to 
show for the administration of the State 
in increased population and productive- 
ness, such as are indicated in other 
States. 
wardness of our school system is to be 
characterized only by the word infamous. 
And yet the funds of this same school 
system have been diverted to other and 
chiefly political purposes. It seems to 
me that we need a change in Missouri 


The showing as to the back- 


government. 

The sort of change we need seems to 
me to be one which ‘shall put at the 
head of government of Missouri a man 
who will approach these problems from 
a distinctly business standpoint. The 
other men who are aspiring for the 
honor of the governorship of Missouri 
may be good enough men, generally 
speaking, but they are all men who 
have been devoted to law or politics or 
possibly to editing newspapers, and have 
been more or less concerned with 
theories or with getting partisan honors 
than with the facts of the situation con- 
cerning the development of Missouri 
resources. 

More business and less politics in Mis- 
souri is what we want. That’s why I 
think it would be a good thing to have 
the Democrats nominate Colonel Fred 
Gardner on the platform of his land 
bank bill, committed to a programme 
of remedying the conditions indicated 
in the bulletin of the Federation of Mis- 
sourt Commercial Clubs. A business 
man would approach this matter in a 
business way and deal with it according 
to business principles, without com- 
plications of political expediency and 
wire-pulling for party advantage or for 
future personal preferment. 

THe MAN FROM PIKE. 
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The Difference 

A young girl who had been born and 
brought up in a boarding-house atmos- 
phere was suddenly transplanted into 
a wealthy home. After she had been 
there a month a friend of her patroness 
said: “I expect you notice a great dif- 
ference between your present and your 
“Oh, yes,” said 


former surroundings.’ 
the girl. “There, when a man and a 
girl walk out together, everybody al- 
ways says, ‘Will he marry her?’ Here 
they say, ‘Will she have him?’” 

- * J 
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Enough to Carry 

A minister came to the Episcopal 
church, at Williamsport, Pa., to speak. 

“Do you wish to wear a surplice?” 
asked the rector. 

“Surplice!” cried the visitor. “Sur- 
plice! IT am a Methodist. What do I 
know about surplices? All I know 
about is a deficit!’—New York Eve- 


ning Post. 
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The Most POWERFUL Book 
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OF Short Stori 


These fifteen tales by Harris Merton 
Lyon are done by a man of rare 
genius—a man whose work you sim- 
ply must know if you are interested 
in short-story masterpieces. No con- 
sideration of present day American 
literature is complete without an in- 
clusion of Lyon’s masterful studies 
of our life. GRAPHICS ranks 
shoulder to shoulder with the shorter 
work of Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Tcheckov, de Maupassant. The un- 
forgettable ‘“2oooth Christmas” is 
known to Socialists the world over. 





GRAPHICS 


Published by William Marion Reedy, 
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e Ss by any living American Writer 
is Lyon’s 


Here are tales of social significance, 
caustic arraignments of social injus- 
tices—yet not mere propaganda, but 
memorable literature, powerful in its 
irony, inspiring in its bursts of melo- 
dious beauty. GRAPHICS isn’t just 
another book of short stories that 
- you'll read and throw away. It’s a 
book you'll keep by you to re-read, 
quote and argue about. 
You'll thank Reedy for] NET 
having published it and 
this ad for having called $1.00 
your attention to it. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Books can be found 


BOO KS ana Paper Hound ROBAEIS Book Stere 
Rts a ty ees 703 Locust Street 








New Books Rcd i 


Topay AND Tomorrow by Charles Hanson 
Towne. New York: Geo. Hl. Doran & Co.; 
$1.00 net. 

A book of variously effective verse by an 
authentic poct. 


O_p Time Garpens by Alice Morse Earle. 
New York: MacMillan & Co.; $2.00. 

A most beautiful treatment of gardens and 
flowers—plant names and properties, the group- 
ing of flowers, the arrangement of gardens. 
Entertaining and instructive. 


THe CHALLENGE or THE FutTuRE by Roland 
G. Usher. New York: Houghton-Mifflin; $1.75 
net, 

An attempt to formulate an American foreign 
policy that will meet new conditions and save 
us the burden of huge armaments. 


THe Jews 1n THE EASTERN Wark Zone. New 
York: The American Jewish Committee, 356 
Second Ave. 

A report of the conditions of the Jews in 
the Eastern theater of war, containing much 
information not hitherto published in the 
United States. It is a harrowing compilation 
of atrocities, Russian and Turkish. 


Tue Acorn PLANTER by Jack London. New 
York: MacMillan & Co.; 75e. 

A forest play, musical, dramatic, bringing in 
old) Indian myths and legends. This play 
also embodics Mr. London’s idea on war and 
its effect on the human race. 


A Book or Bevtcium’s Gratitupe. London 
and New York: John Lane & Co.; $2.00. 


Literary articles by representative Belgians 
written in French, with accompanying English 
translations, published under the patronage of 
the Belgian king in recognition of the aid 
rendered Belgium by Great Britain and the 
United States during the Great War. Ilus- 
trated in colors and black and white by Belgian 
artists. The proceeds of the sale are to be 
given to Queen Mary for expenditure in 
further Belgian relief. 


“6 


AND Orner Poets” by Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.25. 
Altogether the most delightfully entertain 
ing book of verse one could want. Friendly 
satire, always merry, never illnatured and ex 
tremely clever. Seizing upon the thought and 
the style of our several popular poets, Mr. 
Untermeyer dashes off a parody on that poet's 
work which must fill the parodied with ad 
miration—and gratitude, so graciously is it 
done. The victim says, as Walter Scott said of 
his like treatment in “fRejected Addresses,” “I 
must have done this myself,’”? or words to that 
effect. Ilis title, catcring as it does to the ad- 
mitted and somewhat pardonable vanity of all 
writers, is fit criterion of his kindly tact. 


THe MAKING oF Mopern GERMANY by Ferdi- 
nand Schevill. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.; $1.25. 

A succinct presentation of the making of 
modern Germany, beginning with Germany’s 
disintegration in the middle ages and con- 
tinuing to the present, showing that the em 
pire of today is a gradual and logical develop 
ment in full accord with the wishes of the 
German people. 

Tike Beasts or Tarzan by Edgar Rice Bur 
roughs. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; $1.80, 

Being an account of the further adventures 
of Tarzan. 

CARLYLE AND THE GREAT War by Marshall 
Kelly. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.; 
$1.00 net. 

An attempt to find in the present world war 
a fulfillment of many of Carlyle’s prophecies 
regarding democracy and aristocracy. 





MILITARITIS 


This is a very prevalent 
disease just now in our 
country, and many good 
people are “seeing red” 
without really knowing 
why! 

To avoid this annoying 
condition read 


THE PHOENIX 


edited by Michael Mona- 
han, a monthly magazine 
which is sane on War and 
loyal to the American Idea. 
A few expert opinions: 

The Argonaut: 

All discerning persons read 
THE PHOENIX, 

Rochester Post-Express: 

To our thinking, quite the 
most satisfying periodical of 
its kind. 

San Francisco Chronicle: 

As full of paradox as Ber- 
nard Shaw, but whatever his 
faults, he is never dull. 
Chicago Evening Post: 

One of the few editors whose 
personal moods it is in the 
least possible to share. 

The Scoop (Chicago) : 

A writer of compelling force, 
a wit, a satirist, a high 
thinker, a scholar, a passion- 
ate apostle of freedom, pro- 
testing forever against the 
bondage of convention. 























SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
To Canada and Foreign 
Countries, $1.25 








South Norwalk, Connecticut 














Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


anufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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A Ballad of Hell 


By John Davidson 


“A letter from my love to-day! 
Oh, unexpected, dear appeal!” 

She struck a happy tear away 
And broke the crimson seal. 


“My love, there is no help on earth, 

No help in heaven; the dead man’s 
bell 

Must toll our wedding; our first hearth 

Must be the well-paved floor of hell.” 


The colour died from out her face, 
Her eyes like ghostly candles shone; 
She cast dread looks about the place, 
Then clenched her teeth, and read 
right on. 


“I may not pass the prison door; 
Here must I rot from day to day, 
Unless I wed whom I abhor, 
My cousin, Blanche of Valencay. 


“At midnight with my dagger keen 
I'll take my life; it must he so. 

Meet me in hell to-night, my queen, 
For weal and woe.” 


She laughed, although her face was 
wan, 
She girded on her golden belt, 
She took her jeweled ivory fan, 
And at her glowing missal knelt. 


Then rose, “And am I mad?” she said, 
She broke her fan, her belt untied; 

With leather girt herself instead, 
And stuck a dagger at her side. 


She waited, shuddering in her room 
Till sleep had fallen on all the house. 
She never flinched; she faced her doom: 
They two must sin to keep their 
vows. 


Then out into the night she went; 
And stooping, crept by hedge and 
tree; 
Her rose-bush flung a snare of scent, 
And caught a happy memory. 


She fell, and lay a minute’s space; 
She tore the sward in her distress; 

The dewy grass refreshed her face; 
She rose and ran with lifted dress. 


She started like a morn-caught ghost 

Once when the moon came out and 
stood 

To watch; the naked road she crossed, 

And dived into the murmuring wood. 


The branches snatched her streaming 


cloak ; 

A live thing shrieked; she made no 
stay! 

She hurried to the trysting-oak— . 


Right well she knew the way. 


Without a pause she bared her breast 
And drove her dagger home and fell, 

And lay like one that takes her rest, 
And died and wakened up in hell. 


She bathed her spirit in the flame, 
And near the center took her post; 
From all sides to her ears there came 

The dreary anguish of the lost. 
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The devil started at her side 
Comely, and tall, and black as jet 

Malespina’s bride; 

Has he come hither yet?” 


‘Tam youn; 


“My poppet, welcome to your bed.” 
“Is Malespina here?” 

“Not he! To-morrow he must wed 
His cousin Blanche, my dear!” 


“You lie: he died with me to-nicht ... 
“Not he! By OU 


lie 


It was a plot 
‘5 
“My dear, I never lie outright 
“We died at midnight, he and I,” 
The devil went. Without a groan 
She, gathered up in one fierce prayer, 
Took root in hell’s midst all alone, 
And waited for him there. 


She dared to make herself at home, 
Amidst the wail, the uneasy: stir. 
The blood-stained flame that filled the 

dome, 
Scentless and silent, shrouded her. 


Iilow long she stayed I cannot tell; 
But when she felt his pertidy, 

She marched across the floor of hell; 
And all the damned stood up to see. 


The devil stopped her at the brink; 
She shook him off; she cried, 


"“Aewerrl sac. 7 
“My dear, you have gone mad, I 
think... ..° 


“IT was betrayed; I will not stay.” 


Across the weltering deep she ran— 
A stranger thing was never seen; 

The damned stood silent to a man; 
They saw the great gulf set between. 


To her it seemed a meadow fair: 
And flowers sprang up about her 
feet; 
She entered heaven; she climbed the 
stair ; 
And knelt down at the mercy-seat. 


Seraphs and saints with one great voice 
Welcomed that soul that knew not 
fear; 
Amazed to find it could rejoice, 
Hell raised a hoarse’ half-human 
cheer 


2. 2 
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His Hit 

It was late in the evening and the 
hostess for the first time noticed Mr. 
Brown. She was puzzled. Why hadn’t 
she observed him before? The longer 
she thought it over the more puzzled 
However, she decided on 
“So glad to have 


she became. 
the proper course. 
you here,” she murmured. ‘You have 
certainly been the life of the party all 
the \evening.” “T can hardly believe 
that.” “That is due to your modesty.” 
“No; it is due to the fact that I ar- 
” 


rived only ten minutes ago. 


J 
ote of of 
ees 


Contretemps 


Through the busy downtown streets 
a stalwart policeman led a little child 
by the hand. A motherly-looking young 
woman paused before them for a mo- 
ment. Then, in a sudden burst of 


sympathy, she bent over the child and 


” 








W M,. A. LEWIN, M, D. 
Practice Devoted Exclusively to NON-SURGICAL Treatment of 





(lee EOE ST eS 
Following are names of a few patients, many of these having been 
cured from five to twenty years. 
ST. LOUIS. 

J. P. Gemmer, Firearms, 817 N. Eighth, cured in 1896. 

Capt. Wm. Leyhe, Kagle Packet Co., cured in 1899, 

red Beyer, Pianos, Seventeenth and Locust, cured in 1900. 

Dr. H. W. Clausen, 2710 Meramec, cured in 1901. 
. J. Veach, M. D., 3201 Olive St. 
yr. I. A. Bass, Dentist, 3808 Olive, cured in 1904. 
{. GC. Garneau, Oxford Apts., cured in 1908. 
i. D. Weigle, Bank of Commerce, cured in 1905, 
*. W. Hofmann, Pres. Hofmann Bros. Produce Co., 700 N. 
Second St., cured in 1906. 
I. Dietrich, 4273 Olive, Art Dealer, cured in 1907. 
John Ziegenhein, Sr., Undertaker, 2623 Cherokee St., cured 


in 1908. 


cured in 1908. 


12TH AND OLIVE. 





Jae. Rosenkranz, Supt. Champ 


Spring Co., 2117 Chouteau, 


Clarence King, Lawyer, 220 N. Fourth St., cured in 1908. 
Consultation Free. Phone, Main 2817. Hours, 1 to 4; Sat. and Sun., 10 to 12. 
For further information call or address 


DR. W. A. LEWIN, 


602 STAR BLDG. 








kissed her. “Poor lamb! She looks so 
cold and. starved-like; and she hasn't 
been washed for a week. Some folks 
can not be trusted with children, wicked, 
cruel things they are. Where did you 
find the child, policeman?” “Find the 
child, woman?” snorted the policeman 
angrily. “I didn’t find her at all. She’s 
my own kid.” 
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Nevermore 

The English landlady of a boarding- 
house always made a point of asking de- 
parting guests to write something in her 
visitor’s book. She was very proud of it 
—of some of the people whose names 
were in the volume and the nice things 
they said. “But there’s one thing I 
can’t understand,” the woman confided 
to a friend, “and that is what an Ameri- 
can put in the book after stopping 
here. People always smile when they 
read it.” “What was it?” asked the 
other. “He wrote only the words, ‘Quoth 
the raven.” 
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Wisdom’s Substitute 
An acquaintance of the late Josh Bill- 
ings was one day talking with him about 
the remarkable increase of imitations 
and substitutes for original articles, as 
oleomargarine for butter, celluloid for 
“And,” said he, 


“many of the substitutes go ahead of 


ivory, and so forth. 


the real thing. I guess in time there 
will be a substitute for everything— 
though I don’t know about wisdom.” 
“No,” replied the humorist, “up to 
the present time, at least, there is no 
really good substitute for wisdom. But 
silence is the best that has been dis- 


” 
covered. 
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An Answer 

There was a sudden rush of work 
and the foreman was short of laborers. 
Going out in to the road he found a 
muscular-looking tramp loafing at the 
corner. Here was a possible recruit. 
“My man,” said he genially, “are you 
wanting work?” “What sort of work?” 
asked the tramp cautiously. “Well, can 
you do anything with a shovel?” The 
tramp suddenly beamed at the speaker. 
“T could fry a slice of bacon on it,” 
he said eagerly. 
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ROOM HEATERS 


Having a great variety of style and 
size can be seen at our Special x- 
hibition of Gas-Using Household Ap- 
pliances., 

MARCH list TO APRIL 15th, 1916. 

Your Gas Bill) Carries a Coupon of 

money value—Use it. 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. 


IKleventh and Olive Streets. 


Coming Shows 

Headed by that splendid actor, Guy 
Bates Post, a company of one hundred 
will present Richard Waltham Tully’s 
play, “Omar the Tentmaker,”’ at the 
Shubert Theater, for a week, begin- 
ning Monday evening. It is the same 
company that presented the play here 
a year ago to large audiences with 
splendid effect. Mr. Post, as Omar, has 
established himself in the public mind 
as securely as Richard Mansfield. The 
play is illuminated by hundreds of 
quotations from “The Rubaiyat,” the 
recognition of which is not the least of 
the pleasures in attending the perform- 
ances. Scenically, the presentation is 
superb. Prominent in Mr. Post’s sup- 
port are Louise Grassler, Mabel lmer- 
son and Milano Tilden. 
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“The Chinese Honeymoon” moves to 
the Shenandoah from the Park next 
Sunday night. The South End will be 
as delighted with it as the West End. 
Beautifully costumed and scenically in- 
vested, the music and comedy are height- 
ened by the spectacular excellences. All 
the members of the Park comedy troupe 
are well cast and indeed, their per- 
formances indicate that they enjoy their 
work even as much as do the people 
in the audience. The Oriental music is 
very attractive. 
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The “Birth of a Nation” having now 
passed its two hundredth performance 





























in St. Louis, would seem from the way 
in which the patronage is sustained, to 
be due for a run of five times its present 
length. There is a steady influx of peo- 
ple from the surrounding territory. Not 
only that, but a great number of St. 
Louisans have seen the play for the fif- 
teenth or the twentieth time. This is 
not so strange, however, as it might 
seem, because every time one sees it, 
new points of interest are developed in 
the monster film show. 
ye 

Julian Eltinge is coming to the Olym- 
pic the week of April 2. His vehicle 
on this occasion will be “Cousin Lucy,” 
full of mirth, music, fashionable frocks, 
dances, beautiful girls and humorous 
complications. In the act of 
the play, the scene being a well-known 
New York dressmaking establishment, 
Mr. Eltinge poses as a model and tries 
on countless numbers of — stunning 
dresses. These garments are advance 
designs supplied Mr. Eltinge each week 
with an ex- 


second 


by special arrangement 


clusive New York firm and in most 
instances are months ahead of those 
shown locally. 
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Julia Dean, distinguished during the 
past few years in a number of high- 
class melodramas, makes her debut here 
in vaudeville at the Columbia next Mon- 
day afternoon, in a playlet of the war, 
“Maria Rose,” based upon the execution 
of Edith Cavell, the British nurse, in 
Belgium. Miss Dean is supported by 
a company of four excellent actors: 
George C. Roberts, Charles Fight, Bert 
Robertson and H. A. McCallum. Sec- 
ond on the bill comes Mme. Eleanore 
de Cisneros, leading prima donna of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, in se- 
lections from her repertoire, including 
parts from “Aida,” ‘Samson and Deli- 
lah,” “Lohengrin,” “Carmen” and other 
masterpieces. The sixteen Navassar 
girls, young, beautiful, gifted in song, 
will render a symphonic novelty under 
the direction of Miss Augusta Dial. 
Frederick Karr, Neil Pratt and Marian 
Day will present the charming sketch, 
“Cranberries,” by Everett S. Ruskay. 
Other features are: Billie Halligan and 
Dama Sykes in “Somewhere in _ Jer- 
sey;” the three Leightons in songs and 
dances; Joe Whitehead in musical com- 
edy; the four Statues in acrobatic 
stunts and the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 
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Mary Boland, returning to the spoken 
drama after conspicuous success in the 
films with the Triangle and L[quitable 
companies, is the second stage-favorite 
billed here in the carrying out of the 
traveling star system of the Park and 
Shenandoah theaters combination. She 
will open Monday evening, March 20, in 
Holman Day’s comedy, “Along Came 
Ruth.” This is a drama of Down- 
East Maine, in which a sweet, city- 
wise girl exercises a pleasant and beauti- 
ful influence on the people of a rural 
hamlet. Of Miss Boland’s work little 
need be said, because the theater-going 
public remembers well her fine perform- 
ances with Robert Edison in “Strong- 
heart,” again, as leading woman with 
John Drew and finally as the star in 
Knoblauch’s dream-play, “My Lady’s 


Dress.” In addition to her versatility 


as an actress, Miss Boland is possessed 
of an undeniable personal charm. She 
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will endear herself to thous patsuus of 
this city during her two weeks’ stay 
here. 
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The star feature of the vaudeville 
show at the Grand Opera House next 
week, beginning Monday, will be Max 
Bloom in a revised version of the song 
show, “The Sunny Side of Broadway.” 
This attraction is twice as big as be- 
fore; the company numbers twenty-five 
people, including Miss Alice Sher, a 
wonderful dancer. “Abey’s horse” will 
also be present. Another unique num- 
ber will be Finke’s comic mules, dogs 
and monkeys, a highly amusing trained 
animal act, with plenty of comedy. Jerry 
and Gretchen O’Meara will appear in a 
musical protean novelty, containing 
piano numbers, singing, talking, char- 
acter impersonations and general cut-up. 
Kenkins and Allen have a new comedy 
rural act. The flying Mayos provide an 
aerial sensation; Joe Kennedy is a re- 
markable roller-skater; D’Amico is a 
boy piano accordionist. The bill ends 
with animated and comedy pictures. 
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Next Sunday evening, Mme. Victoria 
Welb-Markham, of the German Thea- 
ter Company, will be tendered a benefit 
by her associates in that troupe, with 
Director Loebel at their head, at the 
Victoria Theater. The occasion will be 
the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning 
of this splendid actress’ career upon the 
stage. For a number of years after the 
death of her husband, also an actor, 
she was the director of the German 
Theater Company and achieved no little 
managerial distinction. The beneticiary 
will appear in a delightful comedy en- 
titled, “Aunt Christiane.” All the mem- 
bers of the company will participate in 
the performance, with Mr. Adolph Stoye 
as stage manager. The local German 
theater-going population will turn out 
en masse for this occasion. 

% 

The Triangle Film Corporation con- 
tinues to demonstrate its marvelous re- 
sources at the American Theater. Next 
week, Norma Talmadge, Seena Owen 
and Tully Marshall will appear in a 
David W. Griffith drama entitled, “Mar- 
tha’s Vindication.” This is a story of 
beautiful sacrifice. ‘The Moral Fabric,” 
a play attacking free love, features Mr. 
Frank Mills, supported by Howard 
Heckman, Edith Reeves and Louis 
Brownell. The play moves through the 
Sports Club at Monte Carlo, the Pal- 
isades Club of the Riviera and the 
Grand Canal at Venice. These scenes 
are all strikingly beautiful. The Key- 
stone contributions feature William 
Collier, supported by Mae Busch, in 
“Wife and Auto Trouble.” Blanche 
Payson, the ex-policewoman of the 
Zone at the Panama Exposition, appears 
in this film. Another Sennett comedy 
is “The Village Blacksmith,” with Hank 
Mann and Vivian Edwards in the amus- 
ing roles. 
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This Week’s Symphonies 


A Shakespearean programme has been 
prepared by Conductor Max Zach for 
this week’s symphony concerts, the last 
of the season, Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, at the Odeon. The soloist 
Friday evening will be Miss Anna Case, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. She 
will sing, in addition to the aria from 








HE service a bank- 
ing institution ren- 
ders and its location 
are large factors in its 


success. 


Our eleven depart- 
ments offer every phase 
of financial service, 
from the opening of a 
dollar savings account 
to the handling of an 


estate of many millions. 


Eighth and Locust is 
the center of the busi- 
ness and shopping zone. 
Car lines from every 
part of the city come 
within two minutes’ 


walks of our building. 
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Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,’ a group 
of Shakespeare songs, thus: “Orpheus 
With, His Lute’ (Manney) from 
“Henry VIII;” “Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark” (Bishop) and “Who is Sylvia?” 
(Schubert), from “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” An interesting orchestral 
number based on an old English mel- 
ody and entitled “Overture to a Comedy 
by Shakespeare,” is by Scheinpflug. 


Other numbers are: Mendelssohn’s 
Overture and Scherzo from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream;” selections 


from Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17 (a) ball 
scene, (b) love scene; Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture Fantasia from Hamlet, Op. 67 
(first time). 

The “Pop” on Sunday will wind up 
the season. Ludwig Pleier, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, will be soloist, playing 
a ’cello concerto by Goltermann. The 
rest of the programme is distinctly pop- 
ular, ranging from  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique” Symphony to Carl Bush’s 
arrangement of “The Old Folks at 
Home.” A first time number will be an 
idyll for orchestra by Rowland Leach. 
Other numbers are: “Elgar’s march, 
“Pomp and Circumstance;” Herold’s 
overture to “Zampa;” four numbers of 
the ballet music from “Coppelia” by 
Delibes and Strauss’ waltz, “The Blue 
Danube.” 


Arrangements are well advanced for 
the next season of the Symphony. Al- 
ready the engaged artists include Schu- 
mann-Heinck, Alma Gluck, Zimbalist, 
Josef Hofmann and Mischa Elman. 
Other contracts are in negotiation. 
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Marts and Money 


In the Wall Street market things con- 
tinue dull and depressed. There’s pre- 
cious little doing, except in some of the 
war certificates, occasionally. Prices re- 
fused to budge to any material extent 
even when the news arrived of the 
nocturnal fracas at Columbus, N. M., 
and the subsequent invasion of the 
Southern Republic. There was, how- 
ever, some spirited buying, for a while, 
of the shares of the American Smelting 
& Refining, Mexican Petroleum and 
Southern Pacific Railway Companies. 
The resultant advances amounted to $3 
or $4, but they were not fully main- 
tained. It was argued, naturally, that 
the punitive expedition should facilitate 
the efforts of the Carranza people to 
restore order and enable the three prop- 
erties mentioned to resume operations 
on more profitable or normal scales. 
The Stock Exchange community’s view 
of the affair necessarily is dependent 
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Upon iurtwer developments; for the 
pacsent, it is distinctuy hopetul. 

avOt mucii attenliol Was vestuwed up- 
on the report ol the sinking OL a .\or- 
wegian ship and the imcidental imper- 
lng Ol some Amcrican memuvers OL the 
crew. t’ossibly, intelligence o1 this Kind 
Nas lost some oO}1 its savor im Vall Street 
purlieus. besides, latest dispatches mdi- 
cate uncertainty as to the real cause ot 
the disaster. it 1s Clearly apparent that 
the market 1s in a ditncuit position. ‘Lhe 
“pull” crowd, on the one hand, 1s not in- 
clined to exert itself vigorously in pre- 
vailing circumstances. it contents itself 
with endeavors designed to maintain the 
Status quo im representative quarters. 
‘Lhe bear clement, on the other nand, is 
determined to temporize until something 
or other incites liquidation in great vol- 
ume and forces the banking imterests to 
lower their standards of valuation. 

Information regarding economic con- 
ditions remains indisputably iavorable. 
Particularly inspiriting is the run of ad- 
vices concerning the iron and steel trade. 
It is to the eftect that the tendency in 
prices for finished material still is up- 
ward, and that the manufacturers are 
booked many months ahead. Consid- 
erable business has already been placed 
for the early months of 1917. The 
monthly statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation substantially | sur- 
passed the “Street’s’* anticipations. It 
placed the total of booked orders, as ot 
February 29, at 8,509,000 tons—absolute 
maximum in the corporation’s history. 
The increase over the record for Jan- 
uary amounts to 647,000 tons. The quo- 
tation for United States Steel common 
shares was not benefited in any note- 
worthy degree by the remarkably good 
exhibit. While it is higher than that of 
a week ago, it denotes a depreciation of 
$6 when compared with the top-notch 
established December 27 last—&y'2. In 
some offices of prominence, the belief is 
strong that the next two months should 
witness the establishment of a new high 
level for the common stock. This idea 
is undoubtedly based, principally, on ex- 
pectations of. an exceptionally good 
statement for the first quarter of 1916. 
The generally accepted estimate puts 
the net results at almost $70,000,000. 

Bank clearings bear convincing wit- 
ness to the essential truth of favorable 
advices respecting the rising volumes 
and profits in all the leading lines of 
business. They are largely in excess of 
the corresponding records in 1915 and 
1914; in fact, the greatest in the na- 
tion’s history. There’s a_ probability, 
though, that the ratios of improvement 
should gradually become less pronounced 
from now on, especially in the East. As 
could have been expected, the progres- 
sive uplift in things now finds interest- 
ing reflection in statistical tables about 
building activities in the large cities. 
The totals of permits and values are 
steadily increasing in most all the im- 
portant cases; some of the gains range 
from 75 to 300 per cent. If the re- 
vival in new building is maintained for 
any length of time, a material advance 
in real estate values may safely be 
looked for, in the commercial, financial, 
and manufacturing districts of urban 
communities in especial. 

According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, the world’s produc- 
tion of gold in 1915 exceeded all pre- 
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vious high records. It aggregated 
23,003,073 fine oulces, equivalent to 
$476,707,030. kor iyi4, the quantitative 
record was 22,040,558 ounces. Africa 
still is the chief producer; its output 
last year was 10,598,411 ounces-—also a 
new top record, Lhe auriferous veins 
of the United States, inclusive of 
Alaska, contributed 4,783,857 ounces, or 
the largest quantity since 1yog, when the 
total stood at 4,821,709. Australia’s 
1915 output was 2,152,741 ounces, against 
2,259,037 in 1914. Lhe yearly totals of 
that Continent are constantly falling; 
they indicate that its auriferous riches 
are slowly approaching the point of ex- 
haustion. Russia, which ranks fourth, 
produced 1,403,000 ounces” last year; 
Canada, 962,004, and Mexico, 850,000, 
If economic and political conditions in 
the last-named country were what they 
should be, the annual output of its gold 
mines would hardly be under $35,000,000, 

The Transvaal properties are now pro- 
ducing at or close to the highest rates 
on record, January’s total was nearly 
$16,700,000. ‘This amount is only about 
$150,000 below the absolute maximum, 
set in May, 19014. The uninterrupted 
remarkable productiveness of the Johan- 
nesburg properties affords some excuse 
for the attempts of London’ bankers 
and brokers to stimulate speculation in 
“WKaffirs.” Whether they will prove 


much of a success, is very doubtful. 


In the past two years, the world’s sup- 
plies of gold have been enlarged by 
approximately $1,000,000,000. This seems 
quite an impressive amount so long as 
one ignores the fact that the national 
debts of the warring nations of I-:urope 
have grown from $60,000,000,000 to near- 
ly $100,000,000,000 during the  saine 
period. It is impossible to believe that 
the world’s colossal fabric of finance and 
commerce can permanently be sustained 
by existing stocks of yellow metal. 

With regard to the prospective strug- 
gle for gold, the London Bankers’ Maga- 
sine has the following to say, in part: 
“The demand likely to arise on the part 
of Germany is bound almost certainly 
to be accompanied by more or less of a 
‘gold famine’ in all the other belligerent 
countries; that is to say, in practically 
the whole of Europe. Not only Ger- 
many, but. all the other great Powers 
engaged in the war, are piling up lia- 
bilities of unheard-of magnitude, and at 
its conclusion each and all will be under 
the necessity of using every means to 
attract and retain gold as much as pos- 
sible, in order to strengthen their finan- 
cial positions. Hence Europe will prob- 
ably be faced with a gold war in an 
acute form, such a war as we have often 
seen in the past, but to a much more 
aggravated degree—a_ situation which 
has well been compared to that of three 
men endeavoring to cover themselves 
with a blanket only big enough for two. 
Even if London is able under such con- 
ditions to refrain from imposing restric- 
tions on gold exports, it will only be 
at the cost of a high and constantly 
changing discount rate. Jondon, as the 
one free market for gold, will have to 
bear the brunt, and it may well be that 
she will be forced in self-defence to 
abandon her position.” Further on, the 
same authority finds some comfort in 
the belief that Great Britain will be in 
the strongest position, financially, after 
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Compare Notes 


Talk with one of our customers and compare notes with 
him on Mississippi Valley service and the kind you think you 
should have in connection with your bank account. 

This will give you a basis for judgment on where to 
keep your account and give us an opportunity to offer our 
services. 

Perhaps the interview will cpen new avenues for the 
extension of your business and ours. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
N. W. Cor. FOURTH and PINE 

















EDWARDS WHITAKER, President. 


E issue Certificates of 
Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 
able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 








This Bank has been in exist- 

ence sixty-seven years and has ed at the option of the 
successfully Withstood every 

financial crisis, including the 

period of the Civil War. This holder. 


security speaks for itself. 











N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 























OLYMPIC 


201—TIMES—202 


Now Playing 


Evenings 25c, 50c, $1, $2 | S312 pi wi; Mats. 25c, 50c, 75c, $I 
D. W. GRIFFITH’S 8th Wonder of the World 


“The Birth of a Nation’’ 


Matinees 
500 Orchestra Seats 75c 


Evenings 


500 Orchestra Seats $1.00 

















AMERICAN THEATER “*“i2sunts""* 


MARTHA’S VINDICATION 


with Tully Marshall, Norma Talmadge and Seena Owen. 





Frank Mills is featured in Thomas H. Inee’s 


“THE MORAL FABRIC’’ 


The Keystone features will be William Collier and Mae Busch, “Wife and 
Auto ‘Trouble.” Blanche Payson in the Village Blacksmith, 
assisted by Hank Mann and Vivian Edwards. 

















Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 


The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 


‘“GICARDI’S”’ 
Vo-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 
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the conflict has drawn to an end. The 
reasonableness of this postulate cannot 
be claimed to be unnapugnable. But we 
shall let that pass for the present. 

The growing uneasiness anent a prob- 
able or unavoidable competitive struggle 
for yellow metal was mainly responsible 
for some pregnant words of warning on 
the part of Paul M. Warburg, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, on a recent oc- 
Mr. Warburg hinted at the ad- 
visability of taking immediate steps to- 


casion, 
ward “mobilizing” the stock of gold in 
the United States, with the intention of 
protecting it properly against the in- 
evitable heavy requisitions from [u- 
ropean countries. 

Municipal financing in February 
amounted in all to $34,470,054, against 
$39,610,c87 for the lke month in 1gt5. 
For the two completed months of IOQLO, 
the record stands at $85,804,184, or at 
the highest level since 1907, with only 
1914 and 1911. 


Agriculture has 


two exceptions- 

The Department of 
estimated the total quantity of wheat 
yet remaining in’ farmers’ hands) on 
March gr at 241,717,000 
greatest quantity on record. 


bushels, the 

A year ago, 
the total was 152,903,000. For corn, the 
respective estimates are 1,138,773,000 and 
9g1o8kg4,cco0 bushels; for oats, 596,000,000 
and 370,309,000 bushels. 

(grain values weakened decidedly on 
the publication of the Washington re- 
port. May wheat now is quoted at 
S1.0o, against $1.3034 two months ago. 
\ vear ago, the price was $1.52. 
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Finance in St. Louts. 

Taken altogether, the local investment 
situation must be considered satisfac- 
tory. While there’s no real “boom,” the 
demand for securities is the best in sev- 
eral years, and promises to grow. still 
more active and important in the months 
to come, Withal. quoted values show 
material betterment in numerous cases, 
and the resultant enhancement in- pri- 
vate and corporate credit should exert 
advantageous influences on all lines of 
commerce and industry. There con- 
tinues to be noted a strikingly large 
quest for choice municipal issues, pur- 
chaseable at prices denoting net yields 
of not more than 5 per cent. There is, 
at the same time, a broadening inquiry 
for meritorious industrial, railroad, farm 
mortgage and drainage bonds and notes, 
which can be secured at figures imply- 
ing net returns of 5 to 6 per cent. It is 
perfectly evident that moneyed parties 
adjoining 


in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
territory are intelligently informed con 
cerning the tine promises of the coun 
try’s financial and investment affairs, and 
that they have come to the conclusion 
that startling declines in values are not 
likely to be witnessed in the measurable 
luture. 

Waener [Electric Manufacturing still 
is a decidedly popular issue on the 
Fourth Street 
hundred and forty shares were taken at 


exchange, About one 


22.50 in the past week——an unchanged 


———s 

price. Twenty International Shoe com- 
mon were transferred at 92; thirty of 
the preferred at 100.50; forty National 


Candy common at 6.25; ten of the first 
preferred at o&: twenty Union Sand & 
Material at 7.4: 


is, of S1co each, at 100, and $500 Wan 


$1,000 American Bakery 


sds City Llome Telephone Ss at O1.75 


United lower: 


Railways 4s were 
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$5,cCCO were disposed of at 62.62'4 and 


62.50; twenty shares of the preferred 


were taken at 19. Four thousand St. 
Louis & Suburban general 5s changed 
hands at 72.75: 

The certificates of banking institu- 
tions were firm, with trading on a mod- 
For thirty-five Mercantile 
for twenty-five, 


est scale. 
Trust 340 was paid; 
342. Bank of Commerce was well sup- 
ported; some transfers were effected at 
100.50 and 1o1. The latter price indi- 
cates an advance of $7.50, when con- 
trasted with the minimum in 1915. 
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Latest Ouotations. 
Bid. Asked. 


Boatmen’s sank 144 
Mechanies-\m. National 260 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 100% 
State National Bank 197 200 1s 
Mississippi Valley Trust 295 300 
United Railways com. ny 6 
do pfd. eveewarcusce’ 18% 19 
do 4s ae H2 62% 
St. L. & Mer. River 6s 100%. 100% 
East St. L. & Sub. is.... 90 901, 
Alton, Gy Os Se. Ba Ga Ace. S3 
Laclede Gas pfd. : 9S 
IKintoch Telephone 6s. 105%, 105% 
do. i..-Da. Tel. 5s - 95 
ic... Home “Pel: -Fa.....0. 2... 92% 
do ns (500) ins ns 921, 
Se, SAN (POS: | a 7 ae 911% 
Louisville Hlome Tel. 5s 951% 
Toledo Home Tel. 5s 95 
St. Louis Transfer..... SO 
St. L. Cotton Compress... 33 40 
Union Sand and Material 76 T7% 
International Shoe com. 921% 95 
do pfd. ; 110 
General Rooting com. 150 
Granite-Bimetallic 70 
St. L. Brewing Assn. $214 
Independent Brew, Ist pf. S 7% 
National Candy com, 6 Hx, 
do Ist. pfd. 97 
do 2d pfd. 79 
Chicago Ry. Equipment S7 S8 
Wagner KMlectric 224% 
. 
ots 


Answers to Inquiries. 
Optimist, St. Louis..-Respecting the 
future of world tinances no cock-sure 
opinions can be expressed at this date. 
and none are ventured by the fore- 
most authorities. We see through a 
glass darkly: we can merely surmise, 
With the help of precedents and deduc- 
tions from contradictory statements. 
That terrific tension will be felt, at 
some time or other, is not open to ques- 
tion. It is plainly foreshadowed in the 
mounting totals of indebtedness, cur- 
rency inflation, inadequate gold re- 
serves, and utterly abnormal conditions 
in commercial and industrial affairs in 
Kurope, Whether or not absolute re- 
pudiation might become an actuality, 
is a much-discussed question. To my 
thinking, it must seriously be drawn 
into consideration. As regards the 
values of leading securities, acute ups 
and downs are sure to be experienced, 
and it remains doubtful if the lowest 
notches already have been recorded, or 
“ure to be recorded after the close of 
the war. 

Subscriber, Havana, Cuba.—Willys- 
Overland preferred is generally regard- 
‘das a desirable purchase at or neal 


103, the current price It’s not a tirst 
class investment, though. The quota 
tion is subject to more or less material 
fluctuations. The company’s earnings 


are very good at the present time 


Amateur, Grand Island, Neb.—(1) 
Would not recommend supplementary 


purchases of Mackay common. There's 
no probability of an increase in the 
dividend rate. The company’s” recent 


statement proved this completely, ¢€2) 
Chino Copper is not an investment 
stock: it’s highly speculative, and the 
stability of the dividend rate is ques 
tionable. The present price—56—dis- 
counts a Whole lot of good things. 


Financier, Lexington, Mo.—There's 
no danger of an acute decline in the 
price of American Tobacco” preferred. 
In the event of the gveneral break, the 
price might drop to about 9S, or six 
points below the ruling quotation. The 
decline of $60 in the price of the com- 


mon stock since April, 1915, was. the 
result, in part; of some Important 
liquidating for inside parties: othe 
wise, it reflects the shrinkswe ins the 
company’s earnings 
ele ofe eke 

When passing behind street cat 

look out for the car approaching from 


thre Opposite direction 











Week Bezinning 


Next Sun. Night 





$1 Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


Nights, 25¢ to $1.50. 


suc. 


In 


Richard Walton Tully’s 


Spectacular Persian Romance 


_“OQMAR, THE TENTMAKER’”? 














Coming Monday, March 20, 


MARY BOLAND 


Dual Star on Both Stage and Screen 


Leading Woman with 
John Drew, in 


“Along Came Ruth” 


Now Playing 
“THE CHINESE HONEYMOON.” 


Formerly 








SHENANDOAH 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


Coming Monday, March 20, 


“The Chinese Honeymoon” 


The Elaborate Park Opera Company 

Offering of the Most Musical and 

Humorous of the New York Casino's 
Successes, 





Now Playing: 


Farewell week of Florence Reed and 
Malcolm Williams, 


“THE MASTER OF THE HOUSK.” 











ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 


Friday at 3:00 Saturday at 8:15 


Tickets, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 


Soloist—ANNA CASE—Soprano 


Shakespeare Festival Program 


LAST CONCERTS OF THE SEASON 





ORCHESTRA “POP” Concert 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


ODEON 








Parquet 50c¢ 


Sunday at 3:15 


Soloist-LUDWIG PLEIER— Cellist 


SUPERB PROGRAM 


Doors Open 2:00 P. M. 


Baleony 25¢ 








COLUMBIA 


Society's 


Arthur—McWATERS and TYSON—Grace 
Presenting Their “Revue of Revues. 
JACK WYATT 
And Seoteh Lads and Lassies. 
DOROTHY TOVE 


” 


ORPHEUM VAUDEVILLE 
Mats. 2:15—Evenings 8:15 


First Vaudeville Appearance of 


lintertainer 


BEATRICE HERFORD 


With Her Inimitable Characterizations 


BROWN & SPENCER 
MARIA LO 
MARSHALL MONTGOMERY 
DIAMOND & BRENNAN 


ORPHEUM TRAVEL WEEKLY 


Mats. 10¢ to 50c¢; Eves. 10¢ to The. 








FINK’S COMIC MULES 


JERRY & GRETOCHEN 
Will present, “A Musical 
Novelty.” 
KENEKINS & ALLEN 
In a Comedy Rube Act. 


OMEARA 
Protean 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c-20c §i21ing Monday 


MAX BLOOM 


“The Sunny Side of Broadway,” 


THE FLYING MAYOS 
JOK KENNEDY 
Roller Skater, 


IPAMICO 


The bboy Piano Accordionist. 


Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures 











STANDARD 


Home of Folly—Two Frolics Daily 


7TH and WALNUT 
REAL BURLESQUE 





°-U. S&S. BE 


BILLY WATSON Presents 


Featuring JULES JACOBS and CHAS. BOYLE 


AUTIES” 








Next—GIRLS FROM THE FOLLIES. 











2 tonnes rm ale 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 





YOU KNOW 


ST. Lows 


BUT DO YOU KNOW OF THE 
Unit Plan Advertising 


THAT WILL BUILD YOUR BUSINESS? 
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<SpRaMEns OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.’ NO, 2 


James Melee a of the Constitution” 


HE FOURTH PRESIDENT of pendence.” Madison died at 85 and 

the United States considered it Jefferson at 83; both were unalter- 
a greater honor to be declared the ably opposed to tyrannous Prchibi- 
Father of the Constitution than to tion Laws, and advocated legislation 
have been elected twice to the highe which encouraged the brewing in- 
est office in the gift of his country- dustry. Upon the tenets of the Con- 
men. No more ardent, intelligent, stitution of the U. S. A., to which 
far-sighted and constant student of Madison devoted the best of his 
governmental problems ever lived genius, Anheuser-Busch 58 years ago 
than Madison. They were his life- founded their great institution. To- 
long passion. He it was who labored day 7500 people are daily required 
with all his gigantic ability and in- to produce and market their honest 
domitable will to have deeply imbed- brews. Their chief brand, the famous 
ded in our National law thos¢ vital BUDWEISER, is sold throughout 
principles which forever guarantee the civilized world—the drink of your 
to all Americans Religious, Commer- forefathers—the drink of 
cial and Personal Liberty. In private the noblest men who ever 
life he was genial and social—yet lived—the drink of the 
temperate. Many a foaming glass of great triumphant nations. 
yood barley-malt beer he drank with BUDWEISER sales ex- 
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his boson friend Thomas Jefferson— ceed any other beer by 











OFFICES FOR RENT 


NEW SYNDICATE “TRUST BUILDING 
‘t 


wee 
— 








The Best 
Equipped and 
Best Located 
Offices in the 

City. 








¥ 
Holbrook-Blackwelder Real Estate Trust 
Company, Agent, 


E. A. KENNEDY* Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones: Main 1735, Central, 377-R. 


“Father cf the Declaration of Inde- millions of bottles. 
Visitors to St. Louis are coure ANHEUSER-BUSCH -ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


teously inwited to inspect 


ag The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and are 








~ FOR ALL PAIN-~ 
@' NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE 1 ABLE, T'S 
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DUVALL LULL 1 Crem nt 


Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Send for free trial 


2208 Clark desk St. Louis, Mo. 


{Hl Ln 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 
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» Lgl and Powe 
zee Service 

Union Electric Light and Power © 


12T & LOCUST 4912 DELMAR 7214S BROADWAY 
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EACH DAY. 
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3028 N. GRAND Sor 5, GRAND 

















